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POLITICAL HISTORY. 


From the Cincinnati Signal. 
THE PRESIDENCY. 





LETTER FROM GENERAL TAYLOR. 


The circumstances under which the following 
letter was received by the editor, are regarded as 
a warrant for its publication. We felt it our 
duty, when the first demonstrations were made in 
favor of General Taylor for the Presidency, to 
dwell upon the subject at considerable length. 
We were desirous that some of the suggestions 
contained in our article should meet the eye of 
General Taylor, and tiftrefore enclosed it to his 
address, with a few words of reference to our po- 
sition as a journalist. In reply to that communt- 
cation we have received the admirable and signifi- 
cant letter, which we take pleasure in laying be- 
fore our readers: 

Heapquarters, Army or Occupation, 
Camp NEAR Monrerey, May 18, 1847. 

Sir: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, with the enclosure of your 
editorial, extracted from the Signal of the 13th 
April. 

At this time my public duties command so fully 
my attention, that it is impossible to answer your 
letter in the terms demanded by its courtesy, and 
the importance of the sentiments to which it al- 
ludes ; neither, indeed, have I the time, should I 
feel myself at liberty, to enter into the few and 
most general subjects of public policy suggested 
by the article in question. My own personal 
views were better withheld till the end of the 
war, When my usefulness as a military chief, serv- 
ing in the field against the common enemy, shall 
no longer be compromised by their expression or 
discussion in any manner. 

From many sourees I have been addressed on 
the subject of the Presidency, and I do violence 
neither to myself nor to my position as an officer 
of the army, by acknowledging to you, asI have 
done to all who have alluded to the use of my 
name in this exaited connection, that my services 
are ever at the will and call of the country, and 
that I am not prepared to say that I shall refuse, 
if the country calls me to the Presidential office, 
but that I can and shall yield_to no call that does 
not come- from the spontanedus action and free 
will of the nation at large, and void of the slight- 
est agency of my own. 

For the high honor and responsibilities of such 
an office, I take this occasion to say, that I have 
not the slightest aspiration; a much more tran- 
quil and satisfactory life, after the termination of 
my present duties, awaits me, I trust, in the so- 
ciety of my family and particular friends, and in 
the occupations most congenial to my wishes. In 
no case can I permit myself to be the candidate 
of any party, or yield myself to party schemes. 

With these remarks, I trust you will pardon 
me for thus briefly replying to you, which I do 
with a high opinion and approval of the senti- 
ments and views embraced in your editorial. 

With many wishes for your prosperity in life, 
and great usefulness in the sphere in which your 
talents and exertions are embarked, I beg to ac- 
knowledge myself most truly and respectfully your 
obedient servant, 

Z. Taytor, 
Major General U.S. Army. 

Jas. W. Taytor, Esq., Cincinnati, O. 

The article, to which reference has been made, 
was published in the Signal of April 13, and is as 
follows : 

GENERAL TAYLOR AND THE PRESIDENCY. 

_ We perceive, in various quarters, the nomina- 
, ion of General Zacnary Tayzor for the Presi- 
dency. So far as such a demonstration is the mere 
transport of military enthusiasm, or the trick of 
political faction, it would be unworthy of notice ; 
but we think it evident that this movement of the 
public mind has a much higher character, and 
grows out of a conviction that General Taylor 
has displayed an energy and wisdom of conduct, 
and a modesty of demeanor, which are as requisite 
to the deliberations of a cabinet as the plan of a 
campaign. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the people are blinded in their political prefer- 
ences by the bare fact of military achievement. 
lt was the popular impulses, and the stern hon- 
esty of Andrew Jackson, which aroused the sym- 
pathy and trust of the nation; and we predict 
that, whatever skill or success may attend the 
march of General Scott to Mexico, he will never 
excite the attachment or confidence which follows 
the hero of Buena Vista. We are not surprised, 
therefore, that ardent spirits are calling fer the 
sword of General Taylor to cut the Gordian knot 
of political intrigues. But it is a far different 
question, whether his name and fame shall be 
made an instrument of mere partisan warfare. In 
this respect, there is a distinction, which we are 
confident General Taylor will be among the first 
to perceive and act upon, and which we hope to 
illustrate in a few remarks that we feel constrain- 
ed to make in reference to existing and future 
agitation of this subject. 

What an enviable rank in the eyes of the world, 
and the hearts of his countrymen, General Taylor 
now holds! Should he return from the fields of 
the Rio Grande, and the heights of the Sierra 
Madre, with what affection and respect would he 
he greeted by men of all parties!| Himself never 
4 politician—content in the quiet discharge of 
duty and the enjoyment of domestic life; and, 
While prompt to meet the Indian foe, in prairie or 
tverglade, and to stand by the flag of the country 
When advanced to a foreign frontier, yet devoted, 
= all accounts represent him, to that home and 
i in the bosom of which the intervals of his 

ife, thus far, have passed peacefully and happily— 
We confess that i : : 
i our impressions of General Tay- 
_ are such, that we should not be surprised, if 
le firmly disregarded every acclamation which 
Sciae ae his name with the Presidency. Should 
P @ do so, he jeopards nothing of the present 
;Pring-tide of popular favor—nay, more, he takes 
rae rank with Washington, as an unconscious 
mama tae preacher of the highest political 
» tiow much more enviable such a destiny 
for the evening of his days, than to cast the man- 
= of his military fame and private virtues over 
‘Ae excesses and corruptions which disfigure the 
Party politics of the day! He is no friend to the 
reputation of General Taylor, who would thus 
seek to restrict the applause of the whole country 
to the interested clamor of a party. 
lo bye rts — of a free Republic, Gen. Tay- 
we can readily ime it + Mp Pe ehich 
it would b imagine a contingency in whic 
pa ecome his duty to assent to the demand 

. © country, and assume the responsibilities of 
— life. But it must be the requisition of 
= ich wi not of this or that set of office seekers, 

rest Wil call him either from his rank or his 
uaa It must be such a call as compelled 
- ington to forego the retirement of Mount 
an von unanimous, disinterested—the voice of 
lleveaea teat the flatteries of politicians. We be- 
tune a As isin Gen. Taylor’s power, at this june- 
© of the national Politics, to take INDEPENDENT 
GRounD, and b 
mY ecome the Presipent or THE Pxo- 
shail ur support of him, or of any other man, 
leds never be pledged in advance of'a full know- 
edge of the principles and views with which h 
Would assume that responsible station ; but ra as 
weullewed, oa independent journalist to indi. 
some of the signs of the ti Ai eal 
7 nant just mtn it nmea which point to 
. The Presidential canvass of is i 
Confusion. Among the Whigs, a Pane whic 
in : ctsburg meet- 
g nominates Judge McLean, who is also under- 
Nod to be a general favorite of his party in the 
orthwestern States; the anti-war spirit of New 
land and the Western Reserve indicates its 
Preference for Senator Corwin; the Southern and 
Middle States cherish a fancy for 








had not occurred, would have been prominent in 
the field, and is still the favorite of many; while 
quietly at Lindenwald sits the statesman of the 
party, who will probably never again join the po- 
litical melee, but might prove more available in a 
strict party trial than many men whose names are 
frequently heard in the present connection. In 
the general confusion, an apprehension prevails 
that the election will revert to the House of Rep- 
resentatives—a result greatly to be deplored; 
and hence the popular impulse, which chooses to 
adjourn the strifes of parties and the struggles of 
their leaders, while the country takes breath un- 
der the administration of an INDEPENDENT Presi- 
DENT. . 

2. A circumstance that may lead to the election 
of Gen. Taylor, by a sort of agclamation, is the 
fact that the pride of the respective parties would 
thus be saved—neither authorized to claim a tri- 
umph, and neither suffering the ignominy of defeat 
A long intimacy between Mr. Clay and Gen. Tay- 
lor reconciles the Whigs to the political ortho- 
doxy of the latter, although Gen. Taylor is said 
not.to have voted for many years; while Mr. 
Polk, who is, and has heen, as wo are authorita- 
tively informed, entirely free from any intention 
or wish for a second term of service, may still be 
gratified to yield his seat to the successful Gen- 
eral of the Mexican war, closely identified as that 
war is with success of his Administration. 

3. The abdVe considerations are subordinate, 
however, to the principles which are involved in 
every Presidential canvass. The country has 
been divided for fifteen years upon most exciting 
topics; and if Gen. Taylor, immediately upon his 
inauguration as President, was constrained to 
adopt either extreme, the consequences might be 
fatal to the success of his Administration. It so 
happens, however, that the results of Mexican 
hostilities will remove many of these points of 
collision—at least fora few years. A debt of one 
hundred millions induces the necessity of a tariff, 
sufficiently advanced in its rates to satisfy New 
England and Pennsylvania, and at the same time 
will prevent any distribution of proceeds of the 
public lands. We cannot suppose that the Whigs 
will again urge a Bank of the United States, and 
Congress will insist upon a fair trial of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury, removing some of those im- 
practicable restrictions which have embarrassed 
the fiscal action of the Government, and are an 
annoyance to individuals. So far, therefore, as 
the past contests of the respective parties are con- 
cerned, an Administration composed of the lead- 
ing minds of all parties, and supported by the 
whole people, is not only practicable, but may re- 
dound to the highest interests of the whole country. 

Only on one condition, however. The Execu- 
tive must no longer insist upon Legislative influ- 
ence. There are questions approaching, which 
the people must be allowed to settle in their own 
way, Without the interference of Executive pat- 
ronage or prerogative. The old political issues 
may be postponed, under the pressure of circum- 
stances; and as for the new—those coming events 
which cast their shadows before—let it be under- 
stood that the only path of safety for those who 
may hereafter fill the Presidential office, is to rest 
in the discharge of executive functions, and let 
the legislative will of the people find utterance 
and enactment. The American people are about 
to assume the responsibility of framing the insti- 
tutions of the Pacific States. We have no fears 
for the issue, if the arena of the high debate is the 
assemblies of the people and their representative 
halls. 

The extension over the continent, beyond the Rio 
Grande, of the ordinance of 1787, is an object too 


-high and permanent to be baffled by Presidential 


vetoes. All that we ask of the incumbent of the 
highest office under the Constitution is to hold his 
hand, to bow to the will of the people, as promul- 
gated in legislative forms, and restrain the exec- 
utive action in its appropriate channels! Give 
us an honest administration of the Government, 
and an end to all cabals of a’ Cabinet—all inter- 
ference from the White House, designed to sway 
or thwart the action of the American people. If 
such simplicity and integrity should guide the 
administration of Gen. Taylor, the North and 





West would yield to it a warm support anda 
hearty approval. 

We have said all on this subject which the 
present developments of public opinion require. 
As other scenes unfold, we shall seek to chronicle 
them, with fair and independent comment. Mean- 
while, we bide the movement of the waters, hold- 
ing our columns and our ballot, to be disposed of 
according to our sense of duty, as emergencies of 
this and all other questions arise. 





DEMOCRACY OF THE NORTH. 


From the Jefferson Democrat, (Adams County, N. Y.) 
THE PRESIDENCY IN 1848. 


The Democracy of the State should let their 
position upon the Presidential question be fully 
understood, North and South. They adhere to 
the compromises of the Constitution, faithfully 
obey the compact of union framed by our fathers, 
but to extend slavery they cannot consent. They 
claim a Northern candidate, and present Sizas 
Wricurt as that candidate. The State Conven- 
tion in September next should utter the voice of 
the people upon this question; and the people 
should select delegates with reference thereto. 
As the people are friendly to Governor Wright, 
so the delegates of their choice should be his 
known and tried friends. The presses and edi- 
tors who have heretofore opposed Mr. Wright 
should be compelled to desist from their opposi- 
tion, or the Democracy should withdraw from 
them their support. While by all reasonable 
concessions the party should be harmonized and 
strengthened, to falter on the great national is- 
sues at stake would be unwise and wrong. No 
concessions can be tolerated which would require 
the sacrifice of national interests, or the candi- 
date of the people of the North. 








From the Cleveland Plaindealer. 
PRESIDENTIALISMS. 


They know as little of Gen. Taylor’s principles 
as they did of Capt. Tyler’s ; still they go for him, 
without a why or wherefore, on the score of his 
supposed availability. There isa talk of running 
Daniel Webster, on the same ticket, as Vice Pres- 
ident. This is to settle the qualms of conscience 
among the “Proviso” men of the North, and es- 
pecially New England. This ticket is to be got 
ip for the party by the newspapers and wire pull- 
ers. There will be no National Whig Conven- 


tion. The National Intelligencer has a leaded 


communication, which says that “caucuses and 
conventions have had their day.” So we-may as 
well consider the campaign as Opened und the fight 
commenced, so far as the Whig party are con- 
cerned. As against a Wilmot Proviso Democratic” 
candidate, they expect to carry every Southern 
State, with enough of the Northern to elect their 
man. Nous verrons. 





From the Peoria (Ill.) Press—Democratic. 
SLAVERY. 


Without any disposition towards political Abo- 
litionism, we think that the arrogance of slavery 
has gone as far as it should be permitted to go. 
They [the slaveholders] have to them- 
selves a spirit of chivalry which is not made man- 
ifest by any other means than ‘a free use of the 
pistol of tHe duello, the bowie-knife of the bravo, 
and the lash of the slave driver. The means re- 
quired, not only to.sustain their extravagant dis- 
sipation, but what is actually necessary for their 
subsistence, is wrung from the sweat of bondsmen ; 
and they drive human beings into the market with 
as little remorse as our honest farmers would the 
same number of hogs or oxen. Yet these are the 
men who demand that the freemen of the free 
States should quietly submit to the spread of their 
“peculiar institution,” and view with admiration 
the increasing influence of a policy that has rested 
like a curse upon every community where it has 
been tolerated. 

Much as we abhor political Abolitionism, our 
detestation of practical slavery is still greater ; 
and we sincerely hope that our Convention, which 
is shortly to assemble, will expunge from our in- 
stitutions every principle calculated to give aid 
and comfort to a policy which has been rejected 











} i which 
hes requires @ victory at Perote to est it- 


; While, as an under-current, deeper and per- 
be pin on than all, is the chivalric feeling in 
ofhis pn eeaty Clay, now intensified by the death 
gallant son, and which may yet determine the 
elem Democrats 


by the people of our State. 





From the Republican, (Ogdensburg, N. Y.)—Democratic. 
. THE. WILMOT PROVISO. 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
That there shall be neither slavery nor 


involuntary servitude ‘territory on the con- 
tinent of Am ich shall hereafter 





be ac- 
quired by or be annexed to the United States, 
of the party shall have been duly convicted: Pro- 











vided, always, That any person escaping into the 
same from whom labor or service is lawfully claim- 
ed in any one of the United States, such fugitive 
may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed out of 
said territory, to the person claiming his or her 
labor or service.” 

A prvision similar to the above was first pro- 
posed by Thomas Jefferson for the territory now 
comprising the free States of the West, and was 
adopted by the old Continental Congress in the 
famous ordinance of 1787. 

The failure of the last Congress to make this 
important democratic principle the law of the 
land, leaves it for the action of the next Congress. 
From the Lowell Patriot and Republican, (Mass.)—Demo- 

cratic. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


We thought we were sufficiently explicit in 
our views on establishing slavery in Mexico when 
last Saturday we said— 

“If we acquire territory, [Mexican territory,] 
we must take it by conquest, get it by treaty, or 
annex it to the United States by acts of the Mex- 
ican and American Congresses. By whatever way 
we obtain it, slavery cannot exist until we estab- 
lish it. Whenever an effort is made to do that, 
in whatever form it may be made, we hope to find 
all the free States in opposition.” 

But the Courier calls this “progress back- 
wards,” and says we have not answered its ques- 
tion, which it repeats, as follows: 

“The Advertiser does not answer our question, 
which was, whether, if slavery was established in 
the new territory, it would insist upon its aboli- 


_tion before it should be admitted into the Union ?” 


When we said, “ whenever an effort is made to 
establish slavery, in whatever form it may be 
made, 4 hope to find all the free States in oppo- 
sition,” we supposed the question was fully an- 
swered. But if that is not sufficiently emphatic 
and intelligible, we answer, in more laconic Jan- 
guage, we would. 


From the Onondaga Standard, (Syracuse, N. Y.)—Demo- 
cratic. 


THE ONE THING CERTAIN. 


One thing is certain—the Democracy of the 
North will consent to the election of no man to 
the Presidency, who is not the friend of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Wilmot Proviso. Gen. 
Taylor may be more of a Democrat than a Whig, 
(we think he is, though the matter is entirely in 
the dark,) but his views on this subject are un- 
questionably of such a character as to preclude 
the possibility of his obtaining support at the 
hands of Northern Democrats. No man can be 
elected President by the people, who is in favor of 
the further extension of slave territory on this 
continent. The Democratic party at the North 
_Will support no man who occupies the South Car- 
olina ground on this question. They could not 
elect him, should they attempt it. We should 
have been defeated in 1844, on the Texas question, 
had not Clay, foolishly for himself, came out for 
annexation, after condemning it in his speech at 
Raleigh. Thurlow Weed stated the truth, when 
he said that the Texas “millstone” was too heavy 
a load for “Harry of the West” to carry. Yet 
the question involved in annexation was far dif- 
ferent from that contained in the proviso of Mr. 
Wilmot. This denies the right, and objects to 
the expediency, of extending slavery over terri- 
tory now free ; that merely let slavery alone where 
it already existed by virtue of the supreme law. 

But we have no fears that Gen. Taylor is to be 
the Democratic candidate. If the Whigs choose to 
support him, endorsed as he is by Calhoun and 
his ultra adherents at the South, we have no ob- 
jection whatever. If they do, they must swallow 
their own words, and sustain him as a friend to 
the extension of slavery, in opposition to one who 
will stand inflexibl opposed to the doctrines and 
measures attem to forcibly crammed down 
the throats of Northern Democrats by Southern 
politicians and a corporal’s guard of sycophantic 
followers in the free States. 


A RESOLUTION, 


Unanimously adopted by the Democrats of St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y.,at their Convention at the Court 
House in Canton, on the 12th of May. 


Resolved, That time will wipe from the fair 
character of our country, and of our countrymen, 
the foul aspersions that this war has been volun- 
tarily waged by us, from a wanton spirit of con- 
quest ; from the worse passion, to dismember and 
despoila sister Republic; or from the still more 
ignoble ambition to extend the limits and the di- 
mensions of domestic slavery ; and will show to the 
world, that while Americans can be brave when 
forced into a war, they can be just to the rights 
of an enemy, when he shall have become satisfied 
that peaceful discussion and negotiation are to be 
preferred to the sword, to settle national rights ; 
and it will further show, that the Americans will 
be just to their principles, to their institutions, 
and to themselves, and, while they will protect 
the institution of slavery where the Constitution 
of their country protects it, with the same scru- 
pulous regard with which they will observe all 
the requirements of that sacred instrument, they 
will not, by their voices, their money, or their 
votes, plant it upon a free soil. ¢ 





From the New York Evening Post. 
COMMENT ON THE ST. LAWRENCE RESOLUTION. 


This is the emphatic and firm expression of a 
principle which we fully believe is destined to 
prevail in the future domestic policy of our coun- 
try. On this point the minds of m oughout 
the “ populous North and the fertile and flourish- 
ing West are in perfect agreement,” and nothing 
short of the absolute venality of Congress—a ve- 
nality too monstrous and barefaced to be thought 
of—can prevent it from being embodied in the or- 
ganization of our Territories, whether already in 
possession or hereafter to be acquired. That the 
South will insist very strongly upon giving us the 
next President, and will adopt almost any candi- 
date who is a slaveholder, without looking very 
narrowly at his political opinions, in the hope 
of preventing the recognition of this principle by 
Congress, is now pretty clear; but even if the 
South should succeed in this, the most difficult 


_part of its task will remain to accomplish. No 


influence which any Administration may exercise 
will be strong enough to overcome the strength 
of popular opinion diffused through a large ma- 
jority of the American people. Whenever Oregon 
receives a Territorial Government, the prohibition 
of slavery is to be incorporated into her institu- 
tions. If California is to be added to our Terri- 
tories, it must come in as a domain, the air of 
which cannot be breathed by a slave. The ma- 
jority has made up its mind, if any faith is to be 
placed in the signs of the times, and every day 
adds to the energy of its determination. The mi- 
nority may be able to protract somewhat the trug- 
gle; the minority will be angry, vehement and 
loud; but it will submit to the inevitable decis- 
ion, without any attempt to rend asunder the 
Union. 


From the Crawford Democrat, (Meadville, Pa.)—Democratic. 
THE SOUTH AND THE NORTH. 


The declaration of Calhoun and his adherents, 
that they will support no man from the North for 
that office [the ee who does not declare 
himself opposed to the Wilmot Proviso, is, in ef- 
fect, declaring, so far as they can effect that re- 
sult, that no Northern man shall ever occupy the 
Presidential chair ; for no man so pledging him- 
self could get the vote of a single Northern State. 
Senator Benton, whose mind is not warped by sec- 
tional prejudices, and whose great and compre- 
hensive intellect is not chained to the narrow con- 
fines of his own plantation, is willing to give his 
support to a Northern Democrat, without requir- 
ing any new tests. 

he North has had but one Democratic Presi- 
dent since the organization of the Government, 
and that one (Mr. Van Buren) but for a single 
term. While the population of the North is more 
than double that of the South; while in energy, 
wealth, enterprise, and beg am the North is 
far in advance, nearly the whole patronage of the 
Government has been bestowed on the South. It 
is about time this partial action of the Govern- 
ment should cease. If the North wills it, it can 
elect whom it pleases President ; can monopolize 
all the offices, and shape the action of Government 
to suit itself ; and if the South forces on the North 
the issue of freedom or slavery, it will never cease 
to regret it. 
From the Augusta (Maine) Age—Democratic. 
THE DETERMINATION. 


The conviction and settled determination of the 
free States are here , candidly, and truly 
stated. Some difference of opinion may have ex- 














isted, as to the proper time and occasion for declar- 
ing these opinions, but none, we believe, as to the 
opinions themselves. It is the settled doctrine of 
the North. The arguments by which the forego- 
ing propositions are illustrated and sustained are 
clear, conciliatory, and convincing, and fully es- 
tablish the fact that these are not doctrines of 
encroachment upon Southern rights, nor in viola- 
tion of any compromises of the Constitution nor 
of good faith towards the South. 
————— 


OPINIONS OF GOVERNOR DANA’S MESSAGE. 


There cannot be any doubt but that public sen- 
timent is fully up to the doctrine of the message 
on this subject, and the times and the occasion 
eminently demand that the voice of Maine should 
be distinctly heard upon this important topic. 

Eastern Argus— Democratic. 

He (Gov. Dana) defines the position of ‘Maine, 
as opposed to the further extension of slavgry, In 
this he has truly expressed the sentiments’9g the 
people.— Maine Demoorat— Democraticg 

HON. JOHN WENTWORTH® OFINIONS, 

The Chicago editor, (Hon. John Wentworth, 
M. C.,) in publishing the speech of Mr. Jenkins, 
of New York, upon the Wilmot Proviso, takes 
occasion to say that Mr. J. is of the Old Hunker 
division of the party, while Mr. Senator Dix, of 
the same State, whose speech the Democrat had 
previously published, belongs to the Barnburner 
division. “Thus,” says the Democrat, “we see 
that at the North all parties are uniting in favor 
of the great principles of the Wilmot Proviso. 
This is the only rock of safety for the Northern 
Democracy. Indeed, nearly all the Anti-Wilmot- 
proviso Democrats have already declared for Gen. 
Taylor, as their favorite candidate for the next 
President.” ; ‘ 

RESOLUTION OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE LE- 

GISLATURE, 
(Passed ut its present session, by the Democratic ma- 
jority, the Whigs and Independent Democrats vot- 
ing against it, because too tame.) 


Resolved, That in all territory which shall here- 
after be added to or acquired by the United 
States, where slavery does not exist at the time of 
such addition or acquirement, neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except for the punishment 
of crime whereof the party has been duly convict- 
ed, ought ever to exist, but the same should ever 
remain free; and we are opposed to the extension 
of slavery over any such territory; and that we 
also approve the vote of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress in favor of the Wilmot 
Proviso. 


= 


THE GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


(Extract fromthe late Message of Jared W. Williams, 
the Democratic Governor of New Hampshire, whose 
election was proclaimed as a triumph of Democratic 
principles by the Washington Union.) 


So strong, however, is the disposition of some to 
detract from the justice of the war, and the imper- 
ishable fame acquired by its brave officers and 
soldiers, that they would gladly connect its objects 
with the extension of slavery. 

The great moral, political, and social evils re- 
sulting from the institution of slavery should be 
removed as far as possible, without violating the 
principles of the Constitution. At the same time, 
it is our imperious duty to abide faithfully by the 
compromises of that sacred instrument, and to 
cherish the Union, on which our destiny, hopes, 
and prosperity rest, with fraternal affection, as 
the only rock of safety. Slavery is indeed oppos- 
ed to our free institutions, and injurious to the 
highest interests of the nation; and our duty to 
our republican institutions, and to the honor and 
glory of the country, requires us to use all honor- 
able and lawful means to prevent its further ex- 


tension. The members of our last Congress, from 
the free Stutes of our Co: js iutve well de- 


; nfederacy: 

clared, by their votes for what is termed the Wil- 
mot Proviso, their fixed and unalterable purpose 
to oppose the further extension of slavery and the 
admission of any more slave territory to this 
Union. This vote has given form and substance 
to the united desires of the people of these States— 
has made a deep lodgment in their hearts—and 
justly received, through their primary assemblies, 
their cordial response and approval. The propo- 
sition contained in this Proviso, embodying as it 
does the determined will and true principles of 
the American people, affords a pledge that these 
principles will be faithfully carried out in our 
National legislation, which must give joy to every 
friend of the Union and rational freedom. 


THE GOVERNOR OF MAINE. 


(Extracts from the late Message of Mr. Dana, the 
Democratic Governor of Maine.) 


The territory which we may acquire as indem- 
nity for claims upon Mexico is free; shall it be 
made slave territory ? The sentiment of the free 
States is profound, sincere, and almost ‘universal, 
that the influence of slavery upon productive en- 
ergy, is like the blight of mildew—that it isa 
moral and a social evil—that it does violence to 
the rights of man, as a thinking, reasoning, and 
responsible being—that its existence in this ter- 
ritory will shut out free labor, because the free 
man not submit himself to the degradation 
which attaches to labor wherever slavery exists. 
Influenced by such considerations, the free States 
will oppose the introduction of slavery into the 
territory which may be acquired. 

On the other hand, the slave States claim that 
this territory will be acquired, if acquired at all, 
by the blood and treasure of all the States of the 
Union, to become the joint property of all; to be 
held for the benefit of all. And they emphati- 
cally ask, “is it consistent with justice, is it con- 
sistent with equality, that any portion of the 
partners, outnumbering another portion, shall 
oust them of this common property of theirs— 
shall pass any laws which shall proscribe the cit- 
izens of other portions of the Union from emi- 
grating with their property to the territories of 
the United States ?” 

This, their position, is plausible, but is it sound? 
The Constitution of the United States provides 
that “the citizens of each State shall he entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States.” One of the most important 
“privileges” of the citizen of each State, is pro- 
tection in the use and control of his: property ; 
and the Constitution guaranties to the citizen of 
every other State a full participation in that priv- 
ilege—thus creating as perfect an equality of 
rights as can possibly grow out of joint owner- 
ship of territory. The citizen, therefore, of a 
slave State may remove with his slaves into a free 
State, and there assert a claim, founded upon the 
Constitution, to protection in the use and control 
of his slave property, with as much propriety as 
he can assert thésame claim, founded upon joint 
ownership, in territories of the Union. The one 
is as valid as the other. The former has never 
been asserted, and yet the anticipated denial of 
the latter is assumed as sufficient cause for disso- 
lution of the Union, 

Maine, by the action of her State Government. 
and by her representation in Con should 
abide honestly and cheerfully by the letter and 
spirit of the concessions of the Constitution ; and 
at the same time resisting firmly all demands for 
their enlargement or extension. Her tone to 
the!South should be, We know your rights, and 
will sacredly regard them; leaving you to the 
quiet enjoyment of your “peculiar institution,” 
until reflection, undisturbed by Northern threats 
or ion, shall lead you, as soon it must, to 
the es thful conclusion, that what you now con- 
sider your “peculiar” plessing, is in fact your pe- 
culiar curse. 





Perrection.—A friend-called on Michael An- 
gelo, who was finishing a statue; Some time after- 
wards he called again; the sculptor was still at 
his work. His friend, looking at the figure, ex- 
claimed, “You have been idle since I saw you 
last.” “By no means,” replied the sculptor; “I 
have refouched this part, and ed that; I 
have softened this feature. and ht out this 
muscle; I have given more expression to this li 
and more energy to this limb.” “ Well, well,” sai 


his friend, “but all these are trifies.” “It may 
be so,” replied Angelo ; “but recollect that trifles 
make 


Hyrocritica, Rascatity.—A man named Sam- 
uel P ‘for many years a leading member of 
the Methodist church at Natick, Rhode Island, 
eloped from that place a few days since with Jane 

a girl ae thirty years My leaving 
behind him an interesting family.’ The Liberty 
Advocate states that he unquestionably planned 
his project in the midst of active religious duties, 
and that he assisted in baptizing several persons 
the day before he left. 


| matic ferns, called “nahee,” freshly gathered, 





ection, and that perfection is no trifle.” - 
Leciigde— “| 








MISCELLANY. 


A DINNER PARTY IN IMEEO. 





BY HERMAN MELVILLE, 


It was just in the middle of the merry, mellow 
afternoon, that they ushered us to dinner, under- 
neath a green shelter of palm boughs, open all 
phar and so low at the eaves that we stooped to 
enter. 


Within, the ground was strewn over with aro- 


which, stirred under foot, diffused the sweetest 
odor. On one side was a row of yellow mats, in- 
wrought with fibres of bark stained a bright red. 
Here, seated after the fashion of the Turk, we 
looked out, over a verdant bank, upon the mild, 
blue, endless Pacific. So far round had we skirt- 
ed the island, that the view of Tahiti was now in- 
tercepted. 

Upon the ferns before us, were laid several lay- 
ers of broad, thick “ pooroo” leaves, lapping over, 
one upon the other. And upon these were placed, 
side by side, newly-plucked banana leaves, at least 
two yards in length, and very wide. The stalks 
were withdrawn, so as to make them lie flat. This 
green cloth was set out and garnished in the man- 
ner following: 

First, a number of “ pooroo” leaves, by way of 
plates, were ranged along on one side, and by each 
was a rustic nut-bowl, half filled with sea water 
and a Tahitian roll, or small bread-fruit, roasted 
brown. An immense flat calabash, placed in the 
centre, was heaped up with numberless small pack . 
ages of moist, steaming leaves. In each was a 
small fish, baked in the earth, and done to a turn. 
This pyramid of a dish was flanked on either side 
by an ornamental calabash. One was brimming 
with the golden-hued “poee,” or pudding, made 
from the red plantain of the mountains ; the other 
was stacked up with cakes of the Indian turnip, 
previously macerated in a mortar, kneaded with 
the milk of the cocoa-nut, and then baked. In 
the spaces between the three dishes, were piled 
young cocoa nuts, stripped of their husks. Their 
eyes had been opened and enlarged, so that each 
was a ready-charged goblet. 

There was a sort of side cloth in one corner, 
upon which, in bright, buff jackets, lay the fattest 
of bananas; “avees,” red ripe; guavas, with the 
shadows of their crimson pulp flushing through a 
transparent skin, and almost coming and going 
there like blushes ; oranges, tinged here and there 
berry-brown ; and great jolly melons, which rolled 
about in very portliness. Such a heap! All 
ruddy, ripe, and round, bursting with the good 
cheer of the tropical soil from which they sprang ! 

“A land of orchards!” cried the doctor, in a 
rapture; and he snatched a morsel from a sort of 
fruit of which gentlemen of the sanguine temper- 
ament are remarkably fond, namely, the ripe 
cherry lips of Miss Day-Born, who stood look- 
ing on. 

Marharvai allotted seats to his guests, and the 
meal began. Thinking that his hospitality need- 
ed some acknowledgment, I rose, and pledged him 
in the vegetable wine of the cocoa nut, merely re- 
peating the ordinary salutation, “Yar oner—boy- 
oee.” Sensible that some compliment, after the 
fashion of white men, was paid him, with a smile, 
and a courteous flourish of the hand, he bade me 
be seated. No people, however refined, are more 
easy and graceful in their manners than the 
Imeeose. : 

The doctor, sitting next our host, now came 


had been sent for too, and I had no wish to see 
you there.” 

“You might have gone, for I supposed, of course, 
you would attend, and so I staid at home.” 

Unwilling to listen, I attempted to read, and 
succeeded in avoiding a considerable portion which 
followed. It was evidently altogether domestic, 
and required neither assistance nor listener. At 
length it became almost impossible to avoid hear- 
ing a portion. 

“Your husband might have helped it, if he had 
chosen to do right.” ; 

“Most people can judge better of other people’s 
husbands’ bad character than that of their own; 
at least, they seem to hear more of it. My hus- 
band tried hard enough to settle the difficulty.” 

“The whole family peace might have been pre- 
served, and the family property have been saved, 


if you had not undertaken to rule us all for your | 


own good.” - 
“rule! Well, that is well. J rule, indeed!” 
“Did you say to —— that you would never 


have rest until you had driven us off the home- 
stead 2” i . 

“No; never.” 

“Pid you not, inquire of Lawyer M—— what 
amount of money would satisfy a mortgage ?” 

“ My husband did.” 

“ And was not that in order to take possession 
of the place ?” 

“No; my husband had received money, and he 
was anxious that you and yours should have the 
advantage of it, and he sought to become the cred- 
itor himself. I confess that it was against my 
wish, as I knew he could buy the place at auction 
for less than he would advance on it, and I had no 
reason to wish you better off.” 

“ And why not?” 

“Did not all of you”— 

Here was an approach to matters yet more sa- 
cred, and I opened the window of the car. 

But' while it appeared that the act-charged was 
performed, it became evident that the motive 
was, in some cases, directly good, and in others, 
not evil. Suspicions had sprung up, jealousies 
had been fomenting, and a little tattling been ex- 
ercised, and a family which had been reared in 
affection, or without differences, had split upon 
some imaginary point of pennies or kindness. In- 
stead of appealing personally to the first errone- 
ous movement, each stood apart, and anger and 
all unkindness were nourished. The old widow- 
ed father had been allowed to die without the sa- 
cred offices of his daughters—daughters, the bless- 
ing and the reward of paternity. The property 
had been wasted, and the stranger had been ben- 
efited by the wrong. 

It was some time before either of the party in 
front of me could speak. At length, one turned 
to the other and said, “So, father died and was 
buried without us.” A hand of each was dropped 
between the seat ; they met in a firm grasp. 

The ladies alighted at Lancaster, and went into 
one of the houses at the dept; in a room, they 
evidently discussed their domestic estrangement, 
and, in view of the sufferings which their folly 
had caused, the one threw herself upon the bosom 
of the other, and “ they lifted up their voices and 
wept.” 

“Let us not part now; Elizabeth, come with me ; 
put your trunk into my carriage, and go home 
with me now.” 

“ But what will your husband say, to see me 
coming ?” 

“What would your husband say, to see me at 
your house ?” 





under his special protection. Laying before his 
guest one of the packages of fish, Marharvai 
opened it, and commended its contents to his par- 
ticular regards. But my comrade was one of those 
who, on convivial occasions, can always take care 
of themselves. He ate an indefinite number of 
“ Pehee Lee Lees,” (small fish,) his own and next 


| neighbor’s bread fruit, and helped himself to right 


and left with all the ease of an accomplished diner- 
out. 

“Paul,” said he, at last, “you don’t seem to be 
getting along. Why don’t you try the pepper- 
sauce?” and, by way of example, he steeped a mor- 
sel of food into his nutful of sea water. On fol- 
lowing suit, I found it quite piquant, though 
rather bitter, but, on the whole, a capital substi- 
tute for salt. The Imeeose invariably use sea 
water in this way, deeming it quite a treat; and, 
considering that their country is surrounded by 
an ocean of catsup, the luxury cannot be deemed 
an expensive one. ; 

The fish were delicious; the manner of cooking 
them in the ground preserving all the juices, and 
rendering them exceedingly sweet and tender. 
The plantain pudding was almost cloying, the 
cakes of Indian turnip quite palatable, and the 
roasted bread-fruit crisp as toast. 

During the meal, a native lad walked round and 
round the party, carrying a long staff of bamboo. 
This he occasionally tapped upon the cloth, be- 
fore each guest, when a white clotted substance 
dropped forth, with a savor not unlike that ofa 
curd. This proved to be “ Lownee,” an excellent 
relish, prepared from the grated meat of ripe 
cocoa-nuts, moistened with cocoa-nut milk and 
salt water, and kept perfectly tight, until a little 
past the saccharine stage of fermentation. 

Throughout the repast there was much lively 
chatting among the islanders, in which their con- 
versational powers quite exceeded ours. The 
young ladies, too, showed themselves very expert 
in the use of their tongues, and contributed much 
to the gayety which prevailed. 

Nor did these lively nymphs suffer the meal to 
languish ; for, upon the doctor’s throwing himself 
back, with an air of much satisfaction, they sprang 
to their feet, and pelted him with oranges and 
guavas. This, at last, put an end to the enter- 
tainment. : 

By a hundred whimsical oddities, my long friend 
became a great favorite with these people; and 
they bestowed upon him a long, comical title, ex- 
pressive of his lank figure and Roora combined. 
The latter, by the by, never failed to excite the 
remark of everybody we encountered. 

The giving of nicknames is quite a passion with 
the people of Tahiti and Imeeo. No one, with 
any peculiarity, whether of person or temper, is 
exempt, not even strangers. 

A pompous captain of a man of war, visiting 
Tahiti for the second time, discovered that, among 
the natives, he went by the dignified title of “ Atee 
Poee,” literally, Poee Head, or Pudding Head. 
Nor is the highest rank among themselves any 
protection. The’ first husband of the present 
queen was commonly known in the court circles 
as “Pot Belly.” He carried the greater part of 
his person before him, to be sure; and so did the 
gentlemanly George IV. But what a title fora 
king consort! 

Even “Pomaree” itself, the royal patronymic, 
was, originally, a mere nickname, and literally 
signifies, one talking through his nose. The first 
monarch of that name, being on a war party, and 
sleeping overnight among the mountains, awoke 
one morning with a cold in his head, and some 
wag of a courtier,‘had no more manners than to 
vulgarize him thus. 

How different from the volatile Polynesian in 
this, as in all other respects, is our grave and 
decorous North American Indian. While the 
former bestows a name, in accordance with some 
humorous or ignoble trait, the latter seizes upon 
what is deemed the most exalted or warlike ; and 
hence, among the red tribes, we have the truly 
patrician appellations of “ White Eagles,” “ Young 
Oaks,” “ Fiery Eyes,” and “ Bended Bows.” 





FAMILY QUARREILS. 


The editor of the Philadelphia United States 
Gazette gives the following relation of an inter- 
esting scene, which he observed while on a recent 


journey: 


I had, with special selfishness, placed my small 
valise under one seat in the car, while I took an- 
other, so that I occupied a bench to myself; and 


a lady, who seemed to be unattended, had quiet | 


possession of the bench immediately in front of 
me. Most of the other places in the car were oc- 
cupied. At a stopping place another lady was 
admitted, and the conductor, with due regard to 
propriety, placed her on the bench with the soli- 
tary female in front of me. It was not until we 
had run several miles, that some trifling matter 
arrested the attention of all the passengers, and 
brought the two in front of me face to face—and 
such faces I have not oftenseen. They werealike 
in features and expression—they were alike, also, 
in the exhibition of feeling, surprise, anger, an 
mortification. 

“Ts that you, Elizabeth ?” 


“ Yes, itis 1; but I certainly did not 
know you were here, or I should have found an- 
other and I seek one now.” : 

She looked. a1 


around, but was evidently struck 
with the sudden sense of the impropriety of such 
a-movement. 


“T should su if you could find time to go 
to the city, you have found time to attend 
father’s dea Moe 


“If did not attend, it was because I knew you 


‘ 





“T will go; they will both be delighted; and 
father’s grave” 

The plain carriage swept up the hill, and | 
thought that the bridal pair, which took an oppo- 
site direction, were not as happy as the reconciled 
sisters, who had sacrificed upon a father’s grave 
all the cherished animosity of years; and smiles 
and joy must have been in and arqund the house 
whither they went. 

The sunlight that follows a shipwreck is not 
less beautiful, though it shines upon the remnants 
of the broken bark ; what is saved isso much more 
precious than that which has been lost. 

The domestic circle is always too small to allow 
of rupture; it is always foo precious to make ex- 
cusable any neglect to prevent or to Heal disturb- 
ance. There are enough to minister, by hints and 
reports, to domestic unkindness;: and, unfortu- 
nately, the best, under such circumstances, are 
much prone to mistake, and thus misrepresent 
motives; and trifles, with no direct object, are 
magnified into mountains of intentional offence. 
It is the same in social life. Let us guard against 
it. Delicate relations are like the polish of costly 
cutlery ; dampness corrodes, and the rust, though 
removed, leaves a spot. 





——— 


THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


stored sufficiently to give an intelligible account 
of himself, after which he was placed in close cus- 
tody, to await the period of his trial. 

“ Far happier had it been for me,” he exclaimed, 
on being restored to consciousness, “far happier 
to have died at my post, than to be thus reserved 
for a cruel and ignominious death.” And the day 
of his trial coming on, such was the politic sever- 
ity of martial law,as he had well foreseen, that 
he was condemned to be executed within a few 
days after his sentence. Great as was his afflic- 
tion on hearing these tidings, it was little in com- 
parison with the remorse and terror that distract- 
| ed the breast of his beloved girl, who, in addition 
| to the grief of losing him in so public and igno- 
| minious a manner, accused herself as the cause 
| of the whole calamity. He to whom she had been 
| so long and tenderly attached, was now to fall, as 
it were, by the hand of his betrothed bride! Such 
was the strangeness and suddenness of the event, 
that her feelings being wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitation and terror, her very despair 
seemed to give her strength ; and, casting all fear 
UT Cunpequences aside, she made a vow to save 
him, or to perish in the attempt. Bitterly weeping, 
and with dishevelled hair, she ran wildly through 
the city, beseeching pity and compassion from all 
her friends and acquaintances, and soliciting 
everybody of rank and influence to unite in peti- 
tioning for a pardon for her lover, or that her 
life, she being the sole author of the fault, might 
be accepted in the place of his. 

The circumstances being made known, such 
was the tenderness and compassion excited in her 
behalf, and such the admiration of her conduct, 
at once so affectionate and spirited, that persons 
of the highest rank became interested for her, 
and used the most laudable efforts to obtain a free 
pardon fer the poor soldier. The ladies of the 
place also exerting their influence, the Governor, 
no longer proof against this torrent of public 
feeling, granted him forgivemess, on the condition 
of his being immediately united to the heroic and 
noble-hearted girl, and accepting with her a small 
donation—an example which was speedily follow- 
ed by people of every rank; so that the young 
bride had the additional pleasure of presenting 
her beloved with a handsome dower, which satis- 
fied their moderate wishes, and crowned their 
humble happiness. 








—<— 


AN INTELLIGENT DOG. 


A correspondent (says the Boston Traveller) 
has sent us the following good dog story : 

A gentleman, while discussing the merits of his 
dog, not long since, remarked that he was valua- 
ble to go of errands. As an illustration of this 
point, he privately secreted his handkerchief be- 
hind the cushion of the sofa, and left the inn, in 
company with his dog. After walking for some 
minutes, he suddenly stopped, and said to his dog, 
“T have left my handkerchief at the inn, and want 
it”—-giving no particular directions in reference 
to it. The dog immediately returned in full speed, 
and entered the room which his master had just 
left. He went directly to the sofa, but the hand- 
kerchief was gone. He jumped upon tables, coun- 
ters, &c., but it was not to be seen. It proved 
that a friend had discovered it, and, supposing 
that it had been left by mistake, had retained it 
forthe owner. But Tiger was not to be foiled of 
his master’s property; he must have it. He flew 
about the room, apparently much excited, in quest 
of the “lost or stolen.” Scon, however, he was 





“upon the track”—he scented it to the gentle- 
man’s coat pocket. What was to be done? The 
dog had no means of asking verbally for it, and 
was not accustomed to picking pockets; and, be- 
sides, the gentleman was ignorant of his business 
with him. But Tiger’s sagacity did not suffer 
him to remain long in suspense; he seized the 
skirt containing the prize, and furiously tore it 
from the coat, and hastily made off with it, much 
to the surprise of its owner. Tiger overtook his 
master, and restored the lost property, receiving 
his approbation, notwithstanding he did it at the 
expense of the gentleman’s coat. 

Ata subsequent interview, the gentleman re- 
fused any remuneration for his torn garment, de- 
claring that the joke was worth the price of his 
coat. 

The owner of this dog is now in business in 
this city, and can vouch for the correctness of 
this story. 

From the Wiskonsan Freeman. 


PRO-SLAVERY CATECHISM. 


Who was the first negro? 

How did he become so? 
mark upon him. 

Did the Southern slave come from him? Yes. 

How did they get through the flood? O, no! 
they didn’t come from him; they came from Ham. 

How do you know that? Because Ham means 


Cain. 
The Lord set a black 





During one severe season—a winter remarka- 
ble for its long and inclement frost,.experienced 
with equal rigor throughout Italy, France, and 
Germapy, where the largest rivers were rapidly 
congealed, and people were seen to fall dead with 
cold—in the French town of Metz, a poor senti- 
nel was sent upon guard on one of the bitterest 
nights, when a fierce north wind added to the 
usual cold. His watch was in the most exposed 
situation of the place, and he had scarcely recov- 
ered from a severe indisposition ; but he was a 
soldier, and declared hi§ readiness to take his 


round. It chanced that he was betrothed to a 
young woman of the same city, who no sooner 
heard of his being on duty, than she began to la- 


ment bitterly, declaring it to be impossible for him 
to survive the insufferable severity of such a night, 
after the illness under which he still lingered. 
Tormented with anxiety, she was unable to close 
her eyes, or even to retire to rest; and as the 
night advanced, the cold becoming more intense, 
her fancy depicted him struggling against the 
fearful elements and his own weakness; and at 
length, no longer able to support himself, over- 
powered with slumber, and sinking to eternal 
rest upon the ground. Maddened at the idea, and 
héedless of consequences, she hastily clothed her- 
self as warmly as she could, ran out ef the house, 
situated not far from the place of watch, and with 
the utmost courage arrived aloneon the spot. And 
there she indeed found her poor soldier, nearly 
as exhausted as she had imagined, being with dif- 
ficulty able to keep his feet, owing to the intense- 
ness of the frost. She earnestly conjured him to 
hasten, though only for a little while, to revive 
himself at her house, when, having taken some 
refreshments, he might return; but, aware of the 
consequences of such a step, this he kindly, 
though resolutely, refused to do. 

“But only for a few minutes,” she continued, 
“while you melt the horrid frost, which has al- 
most congealed you alive.” 

“Not an instant,” returned the soldier; “it 
were certain death even to stir from the spot.” 

“Surely not!” cried the affectionate girl! “it 
will never be known; and if you stay, your death 
will be still more certain. You have at least a 
chance; and it is your duty, if possible, to pre- 
serve your life. Besides, should your absence 
happen to be discovered, Heaven will take pity 
upon us, and provide in some way for our pres- 
ervation.” 

“Yes,” said the soldier, “but that is not the 
question; for suppose I can do it with impunity, 
is it noble or honorable thus vilely to abandon 
my post, without any one upon guard ?” 

“But there will be some one; if you consent 
to go, I will remain here until you return. I am 
not in the least afraid ; so be quick, and give me 
your arms.” 

This request she enforced with so much elo- 
quence and tenderness, and so many tears, that 
the poor soldier, against his better judgment, was 
fain to yield, more especially as he felt himself 
becoming fainter and fainter, and unable much 
longer to resist the cold. Intending to return 
within a few minutes, he left the kind-hearted 
girl in his place, wrapping her in his cloak, and 
giving her his arms and ca er with the 
watchword ; and such was her delight at the idea 
of having saved the life of her beloved, that she 
was for a time insensible to the intense severity 
of the weather. But just as she was flattering 
herself with the hope = his ame nr bes 
made his appearance, who, as she forgo 
confusion, to give the sign, suspected that the sol- 
dier had either fallen asleep or fled. What was 
his surprise, on rushing to the spot, to find a 
young girl, overpowered with alarm, and unable 
to give any account of herself, from her extreme 

tation and tears. 

Being instantly conducted to the guard-house, 
and restored to some degree of the 
poor girl confessed the whole truth; soliciting, 
with the of doubt and distraction, a par- 
don for her husband. He was instant- 
ly summoned from her house, but was found in 
reer go oe a from the i ee 

un as to leave little oe 
surviving them. It was with much culty, with 
the assistance of medical advice, that he was re- 





black. 
— whom did Noah pronouncea curse? Upon 
am. 

Does the Bible say so? No; it says Canaan; 
but then it means Ham. 

Does that curse make it right that the blacks 
should be enslaved? Yes. 

Why? Because they should be. 

Don’t the Bible say that Christ should be cru- 
cified? Yes. 

. Well, did that make it right? 
cases are not parallel. 

From what country did the slaves come? From 
Africa. 

Did the descendants of Canaan people Africa? 
No; but that makes no difference. 

Who were the happiest men that ever lived? 
The Patriarchs. 

Why? Because they didn’t have to work. 

Who was the first Patriarch? Abraham. 

Why were not Methusaleh, Enoch, and Noah, 
Patriarchs? Because they didn’t hold slaves. 

How do you know that Abraham’s servants 
were slaves? Because he whipped Hagar. 

How do you know that? Because she ran away. 

How do you know that it is right to flog slaves? 
Because God sent Hagar back. 

When Abraham took three hundred and eigh- 
teen slaves, and pursued the kings, why did they 
not run away, as slaves now do? Rither because 
Abraham had his hounds along, or because God 
had taught them better. 

Were the Israelites allowed to hold slaves? 
Yes. 

Whom might they hold? The heathen round 
about. 

How long? Forever. 

Whom else might hold them? Their children 
after them. 

Who are those children? 
holders. 

How does that appear? The Jews were cut 
off, and the Gentiles grafted in, in their place. 

But are not the slaves Gentiles, too? Yes, but 
they are heathen. 

Who were the heathen whom the Jews might 
hold? The Canaanites. 

How does that make it right to hold negroes, 
then? O, because they come from Ham. 

Have the negroes been sold as slaves in all ages 
of the world? Yes. 

Were the Roman slaves negroes? Yes. 

How do you know? Because it is impossible to 
make anybody else slaves Jut negroes. 

Did Christ and his apostles approve of Roman 
slavery? Yes. : . 

How do you know? They didn’t say anything 


No; but the 


Southern slave- 


nst it. 
No; but the Bide does; for it says, “the mer- 
ciful man spareth his beast.” 
Was Paul a good man? Yes; he wasa holy 


saint. 

What did he do? He sent back a runaway 
slave. ~ , 
What was his advice, and that of the other 
apostle, to the slave? ‘To abide in their calling, 
and be obedient to their masters. 


Tue Power or a Gone.—On the day of the 
opening of the New England House, the harsh 
thunder of a Chinese gong for the first time min- 
gled its war with the busy din of the city. It so 
happened, that at the time the gong went off, there 
was a band of lately imported Hibernians busily 
at work in front of the house, with pickaxe, shov- 
el, and wheelbarrow. And didn’t every mother’s 
son of them disappear, even as though a mre 
bomb were about to explode in their very — 
One of the poor 0 hey wane ete Lo 

earth, taking fright at the - 
pete Fw the hill Sith his loaded barrow, 
smashed it to flinders against a pile of grindstones, 
precipitated himself into the river, swam to the 
opposite shore, and has not since been seen. The 
last words he spake, as he rushed off the dock, 
were, “ Starvation at home and the divil in Amiri- 
ky.” They say this was so !—Cleveland Herald. 








: being asked of what beast the bite 
was mast dangerot “OF wild beasts, 





that of a erer ; of tame, that of a flatterer.” 
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A. 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, JULY 8, 1847. 











pEMocRaCcY OF THE NORTH. 
Convinced that no ge” 

tion of the views and 

ties will convey adequa 

a continue to quote 
? 


Whigs shall find a place. 





THE AMERICAN MAIL. 


Will the editor of the American Mail, of New 
York, please inform us whether he has given cred- 
it for the story entitled “the Politician in Petti- 
coats,” copied by him from the Era? An answer 


is particularly desired. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


The June number of Blackwood’s Edinburgh 


Magazine, (published by Leonard Scott & Co. 


New York,) is peculiarly entertaining. It con- 
tains a review of Omoo, almost as piquant as the 
work itself. The writer will have it that Herman 
Melville is an incog., and that his tale is but a 
Melville is a real Amer- 
ican sailor; and there is nothing wonderful in 
It is by no means uncommon for young 
adventurers, of education and good prospects, to 


tale. A great mistake. 


this. 


spend some of their early years before the mast. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Will see, by reference to the fourth page of the 
Era, that we are beginning to operate on our 


pigeon-holes. 


—p———— 


THE WESTERN MAN IN KENTUCKY. 


The writer on our fourth page advocates a plan 
of home-colonization, We had intended to com- 
ment on it, but have no room. The plan we dis- 


sent from. 


THE EXAMINER. 





We rejoice to see the kind notice taken of the 
Kentucky Examiner by the Louisville Journal. 
The Baptist paper of that place denounces it as a 
Its editor must be a very Christian 


firebrand. 
gentleman. 


We learn by a private correspondent, that the 
new paper bids fair to command the support of 


some of the best citizens in Louisville. 
Abundant success to it. 





CORRECTION. 


“With these remarks, I trust you will pardon 
me for thus briefly replying to you, which I do, 
with a high opinion and approval of the senti- 
ments and views embraced in your editorial.” 

General Taylor’s Letter. 

The editor of the Signal says that, in re-exam- 
ining the original letter, he finds that the word 
“ decided,” before “approval,” was omitted by the 
printer. Gen. Taylor, then, expresses “a high 
opinion and decided approval” of the sentiments 
and views of the editorial of the Signal. This is 
as strong us words can make it. 

; amen epeicncen 
THE NORTil AMERICAN AND UNITED 
STATES GAZETTE. 


The North American, a Whig paper of the 
highest order, has purchased the establishment of 
the United States Gazette, as will be seen by the 
following notice : 

From the Philadeiphia North American. 

To the Readers of the North American : 

* Weare gratified to be able to announce to our 
patrons, that we have purchased the entire estab- 
lishment of the United States Gazette, and shall 
to-morrow present them with the two papers con- 
solidated, on an enlarged sheet, with such addi- 
tions and improvements as the union will autho- 
rize us to accomplish. In the first number of the 
new issue, we shall express in detail the advanta- 
ges which the public will derive from this move- 
ment, and the superior facilities, both to adver- 
tisers and readers, we shall be able to furnish. 


EXPLICIT. 


The Onondaga Standard, of Syracuse, N. Y., a 
Democratic paper of great influence in that State, 
speaking of Col. Benton’s letter, says: 

“While we go with him heartily thus far, we 
can by no means assent to his language in refer- 
ence to compromises on this subject. The North 


‘ know no compromise on the slavery question. 


They are just where the Wilmot Proviso is, and 
nowhere else. If they cannot have free territory of 
Mexico, they will have none. If they have not the 
power to bring free soil into the Union, they pos- 
sess sufficient to keep out that which is cursed 
with servitude, and they will do it. And the 
North are ready to meet this question now. 





FOREIGN NEWS AND MARKETS. 


Our London correspondent furnishes the most 
iuteresting items of foreign intelligence. The 
following news concerning the markets is highly 
important: 

“Tue Provision Marxet.—The imports of beef 
have been small, and with a light stock a large 
business has been done. Best United States prime 
mess is quoted at 90s. and 95s. per barrel; ordina- 
ry, 81s. and $8s.; mess, 55s. to 60s. per barrel. 
Pork is more inquired after, and several sales are 
reported at full prices. Best United States prime 
mess is worth, for old, 65s.to 70s. per barrel ; new, 
60s. to 63s. Bacon has been fairly in demand, but 
fine sorts are scarce. It ranges from long mid- 
dles, free from bone, in salt, shoulders, 68s. to 35s. 
Hams have sold very freely, but the stock is small. 
Hams in salt are now imported duty free. 

“ Of cheese, there is none in the market, it hav- 


ing been all sold at full prices. Fine United 
States fetched 52s. to 60s.; middling, 45s. to 47s. ; 
Lard has advanced 3s. to 
4s. on fine sorts, and 2s. on ordinary qualities, 
but the market is really bare of fine descriptions. 
Butter from the States is not in demand, the sup- 
ply from Ireland being sufficient, but fresh butter 
is bought at good prices. Linseed cake is in good 


ordinary, 42s. to 44s. 


demand at £3. 


“The following table will exhibit the decline 
in breadstuffs since the sailing of the Cambria, 


June 3: 


neral statement or descrip- 
movements of political par- 
te information to our read- 
extracts from the edi- 
torials” of the party press, together with official 
resolutions and declarations. On our first page, 
the reader will find a very interesting budget, 
with news from the “ Democracy of the North and 
West.” Next week we shall present matter from 
the “Democracy of the South ;” and, ere long, the 


that place and Gen. Taylor, which took place last 
spring. The committee wanted to know whether 
he felt disposed to accept the nomination of Pres- 
ident of the United States from the National Na- 
tive American Convention, to assemble in the fol- 
lowing May. The reply of the General is pecu- 
liarly diplomatic. He says: . 

“J would most respectfully reply, and with fall 
appreciation of the kind feeling which dictated the 
mention of my name in connection with the dig- 
nity and honor of so high an office, that, even if 
an aspirant for the Presidential office, (which is 
not the case,) I could not, while the country is in- 
volved in war, and while my duty calls me to take 
part in the operations against the enemy, acknow- 
ledge any ambition beyond that of bestowing all 
my best exertions towards obtaining an adjust- 
ment of our difficulties with Mexico.” 

It would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to trans- 
late this. 


—_—@——— 


CORRECTION. 


“We copy,” says the National Era, “from that 
excellent periodical, the Charleston Gospel Messen- 
ger, the following interesting letter from Rev. A. 
Glennie, of this State, to the Bishop of Oxford, 
who is a son of the celebrated Mr. Wilberforce.” 
The “ excellence” of a Gospel Messenger published 
in a slave State may be measured by the letter 
defending slavery, by the example of Jesus; nor 
do we deny that the letter is “ interesting,” though 
, | in what sense the Eva uses the term seems doubt- 
ful. The word is a convenient one, however, in 
this connection, and will suit both sides of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line. ‘The Southerner will under- 
stand that the editor of the Era is still open to 
conviction on the question of the righteousness of 
slavery —WNational Anti-Slavery Standard. 

The xemarks attributed to us by the Standard 
are not ours. They were copied, with the letter, 
from the Charleston Mercury, and appeared, in 
solid form, on our fourth page, as a selection. This 
the editor of the Standard knew. We neglected, 
inadvertently, to credit the Mercury, just as the 


sion of Judge Woodbury, copied by it from the 
Era, even when reminded of it, though we were 
at great pains to procure it. 





EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE NORTHWEST- 
ERN TERRITORY. 


NorsEs ON THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE NORTHWEST 
Territory. By Jacos Burnet. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., Publishers. Cincinnati: Derby, Bradley, 
& Co. 1847. 


Less than halfa century ago, the western bound- 
ary of the United States was the Mississippi, and 
even that was scarcely conceded. European poli- 
cy sought to hem us in by the Alleghanies, and 
there were American statesmen who would have 
been satisfied with this boundary. Like men of 
the same style of thinking in these days, they 
feared the sceptre would depart from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the interior, and that wandering, 
semi-civilized hordes would become masters of the 
destinies of the Republic. A little more than thiee- 
score years ago, the British Commissioners to 
treat for peace were insisting upon the Ohio 
river as the northern boundary of our Western 
country; and had it not been for the foresight 
and firmness of the elder Adams and John Jay, 
they would have carried their point. Ffty years 
ago, the British still had possession of the town of 
Detroit, and Fort Miami at the foot of the Rap- 
ids of the Maumee, whence their emissaries, for 
years, had been sent forth secretly among the In- 
dians, to arouse their jealousy of the Yankee em- 

igrants, and provoke them to a war of extermina- 

tion against them. The first of these emigrants 

planted themselves at the mouth of the Muskin- 

gum in 1788; and at the close of the year 1795— 

half a century ago—the white population in the 

Northwestern Territory, of all ages and both 

sexes, Were ascertained to be fifteen thousand. 

At that time, powerful tribes of Indians swarmed 

in the Territory ; and but two years before, they 

were on the point of rooting out every white set- 

tlement. Not a canal or railroad or turnpike 

then threaded the immeasurable wilderness. Men 

settled in groups, and a block-house in every clear- 

ing, with means of defence, ready to be used at a 

moment’s warning, showed the perils of pioneer 

life. Even in Cincinnati, which then consisted of 
a few log cabins, worshippers went to church on 

Sundays, armed to the teeth. 

What is that Northwestern wilderness now? 

The home of five millions of people, and the gran- 

ary of the world. The flags of five sovereign 

States float over its hills and valleys, and its bound- 

less surface is netted with railways and canals, and 

dotted all over with thriving towns and cities. Of 
the whole number of the little band of pioneers 

who composed the first Territorial Legislature in 

1799, only two survive, Gen. Darlington, of West 

Union, and Judge Burnet, of Cincinnati, the au- 

thor of the volume whose title stands at the head 

of this article; and these, too, says the Judge, 

“according to the course of nature, must soon fol- 
low their colleagues, as the youngest of them now 
is on the verge of four score years.” 

* Few men have been the witnesses of changes so 
extraordinary. He has lived to see Cincinnati 
spring up from a plat of eight hundred acres, the 
whole of which was bought by one man for one hun- 
dred’ and twenty dollars, to a city of a hundred 
thousand souls, with a tonnage entering her port in 
five months equal to one-half of that employed in 
foreign commerce, which entered all the ports of 
Great Britain and Ireland in three months. He 
has lived to see five thousand people multiplied to 
five m@lions, and the Territory of Ohio, the first 
settlers of which were obliged to eke out a scanty 
living with game and fish, become the largest 
wheat-growing State in the Union, and exporting 
of her products some fifteen millions of dollars 
worth annually ! . 

And these are the triumphs of Peace and Free- 
dom. What is there in the history of the world 
to compare with them? An empire born in a day! 
The story of the conquest of Mexico bewilders 
Imagination—but that was acquired by the sword, 
and its fruits have been Poverty, Crime, Desola- 
tion, and Death. The empire formed by the con- 
queror is now in the agonies of dissolution. But 
here, in this Northwestern wilderness, a few ob- 
scure settlements, amid hordes of hostile tribes, 
on the point not unfrequently of being abandoned, 
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Subsequent to the departure of the last steamer, 
the markets fully realized the upward tendency 
noticed upon the 3d, and which was maintained 


till about the 11th. 


At that time, the best Western Canal flour had 
reached 46s. per barrel. White Indian corn had 


been quoted at 60s. per quarter, and yellow at 58. 
Since then, however, owing to the extreme favor- 
ableness of the weather, and the promising ap- 
pearance of the growing crops, the stability of 
market has been materially shaken, and the dis- 


pee clearly evinced, the last three markets 
been unusually dull, and the transactions of 

Y, particularly, were of an exceedingly 
They closed with 40s. a 4is. 
6d. for best Western Canal. American wheat, 
11s. & 12s. 3d. for 70 pounds. Indian corn, white, 
48s. a 52s. per quarter, which is the very best quo- 
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have patient men in the West been laboring to 
collect and preserve the important facts of their 
pioneer-history. Under this aspect it is that 
the work of Judge Burnet is valuable. A promi- 
nent actor in the events and scenes of which he 


Standard neglected to give us credit for the deci- | 


speaks, his collection will prove of great service to 
the future historian of the country. He has not 
himself attempted a formal history, but his work 
is just what its title imports, a series of Notes on 
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the Early Settlement of the Northwestern T erri- 
tory—chiefly confined to the settlement in Ohio. 
No one who notices the candor, obvious honesty 
of purpose, and freedom from exaggeration, char- 
acteristic of the style in which the author commu- 
nicates his reminiscences, will bé tempted to doubt 
their correctness. | 
Judge Burnet more than once refers to the cel- 
ebrated ordinance of 1787—an ordinance which 
“ affirmed and perpetuated the great principles of 
liberty, civil and religions, which had been set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence.” The 
honor of drafting it he awards to Nathan Dane, 
of Massachusetts; although he admits that Mr. 
Jefferson “supported and advocated the great 
principles of liberty which it advanced and guar- 
antied to the people of the Territory.” ¥ 
Subsequent events demonstrated clearly the 
1 of that most valuable provision of the or- 
ee which excludes slavery or involuntary 
— ene “Several interested persons were in 
vor of introducing this ruinous system into the 

Territory, and an att was made more than 












tween the Scioto and Little Miami rivers. The 
petitioners would have brought, temporarily, a 
great accession of wealth, strength, and intelli- 
gence; but so inexorable was the public feeling 
against slavery, that, had not the prayer of the 
memorial been directly in opposition to the arti- 
cles of the ordinance, it would still have been 
denied, says Judge Burnet, “by a unanimous 
vote of the Legislature.” He adds, “they were 
not oniy opposed to slavery on the ground of its 
being a moral evil, in viclation of personal right, 
but were of opinion that, whatever might be its 
immediate advantages, it would ultimately retard 
the settlement and check the prosperity of the 
Territory, by making. labor less reputable, and 
creating feelings and habits unfriendly to the sim- 
plicity and industry they desired to encourage 
and perpetuate.” 

Who says that their decision was not right? 
Who could wish that it had been otherwise? No 
sensible man will deny that to this perpetual con- 
secration of the rich territory of the Northwest 
to Free Labor and Free Institutions, is to be 
ascribed its unexampled prosperity. Under the 
benign influence of Free Lasor, this Territory, 
which in the year 1800 contained in its length 
and breadth scarcely a larger population than that 
of the City of Washington now, in the year 1847 
embraces a white population nearly equal to that 
of all the slave States in the Union! Doubtless, 
the old Virginia officers of the Revolution, who 
had fought for the independence of the whole 
country, thought it an outrage that they should be 
prohibited from bringing “their property” upon 
their own lands, in a Territory which had been 
ceded by their own State to the General Govern- 
ment. But where fundamental Right and Policy 
are involved, where the welfare of an empire is 
concerned, sympathy must yield to the stern com- 
mands of Justice. Could these departed patriots 
now return to Earth, and compare Old Virginia, 
withering in the embrace of the “dark spirit of 
slavery,” with her gigantic progeny of the North- 
west, rejoicing in the fulness of the Life of Free- 
dom, they would bless the noble men who re- 
jected their prayer and set up the flaming sword 
of Liberty to guard the entrance to this Eden, 

What, then? In view of all this, shall we yield 
to the claim of an interested class, with preten- 
sions infinitely less plausible, and, instead of con- 
ferring a great gift of God upon new territory to 
be acquired in future, suffer the curse which is 
now desolating one-half the Union to blight its 
soil and poison its atmosphere and bring the 
shadow of death over its institutions? 

God forbid? Let the spirit which kindled the 
flames of the Revolution, and glowed in the acts 
of the Continental Congress, and in the hearts of 
the pioneers of the West, direct the counsels and 
energize the exertions of the friends of Liberty 
now, and every foot of soil hereatter acquired will 
indeed be an extension of the “ area of freedom.” 

In the beginning, there were three small set- 

tlements, contending for the mastery: one at 
Columbia, five miles above Cincinnati, constituted 
by Major Benjamin Stites, who, with a party of 
eighteen or twenty, landed in November, 1788, at 
the mouth of the Little Miami river ; the second, 
at Cincinnati, under Mathias Denman and Rob- 
ert Patterson, (the former a citizen of New Jer- 
sey,) who, with some twelve or fifteen followers, 
landed on the north bank of the Ohio, opposite 
the mouth of the Licking, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1788; the third, under the direction of Judge 
Symmes, who landed at North Bend, near the 
mouth of the Big Miami, on the 1st or 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1789. At first Columbia took the lead, 
both in the number and substantial comfort of 
its inhabitants. Cincinnati lagged behind all. 
For a time, North Bend had a decided advantage, 
as the troops for the protection of the Miami set- 
tlers were landed there, and it became in conse- 
quence the place of the greatest safety. But, if 
we are to credit a rumor in which Judge Burnet 
puts some faith, it was a woman, who madé Cin- 
cinnati, as a woman unmade Troy. The story 
is, that Ensign Luce, the commandant of the 
troops, while looking out for a spot on which to 
build a block-house, became strangely fascinated 
by a pair of brilliant eyes belonging to the wife 
of one of the settlers. The prudent husband sud- 
denly found Cincinnati a more eligible place, and 
took his spouse thither. The Ensign, thereupon, 
determined to visit Cincinnati, to see whether he 
could not find a more eligible site for his proposed 
block-house. The result was, a conviction in the 
gallant officer that North Bend could not compare 
with Cincinnati for advantages, and the troops 
were accordingly removed to the latter place. 
This settled the question of precedency; and 
from that time, Cincinnati was regarded as the 
great emporium of the Miami country. “Thus 
we see,” says the Judge, “what unexpected re- 
sults are sometimes produced by circumstances 
apparently trivial” By the way, there is an 
amusing dryness about the comment, which re- 
minds us that the author is sometimes rather curi- 
ous in following out consequences. For example: 
a man, named Filson, had been engaged to survey 
the town, stake out lots, &c.; but, going out on 
an exploring expedition, he was murdered by the 
Indians. “This,” remarks the Judge, “termi- 
nated his contract with Denman, as no part of 
the consideration had been paid, and his personal 
services in surveying the town, and superintend- 
ing the sale of the lots, had become impracticable,” 
A very fair inference! 

We had intended to refer to many interesting 
topics noticed in this volume, but must postpone 
this for the present. The work is handsomely 
printed and bound, and forms a volume of 500 
pages, 


A BOMB-SHELL FROM GENERAL TAYLOR. 





Gen. Taylor, though bomb-proof himself, has 
lately lodged a shell in his own political camp, 
which has “kicked up quite a dust.” 

James W. Taylor, editor of the Cincinnati 
Morning Signal, an Independent Democratic pa- 
per, at the first outbreak of the press in favor of 
the General as a Presidential candidate, penned 
an editorial on the subject, containing many ex- 
cellent sentiments, and enclosed it with a few 
lines addressed to him. It had been supposed that 
he was rather chary of his correspondence, and 
the few letters of his that had reached the public 
did not contain explicit declarations of any kind, 
so that parties were left in a delightful state of 
incertitude, as to whether he was a Whig or Dem- 
ocrat, or neither; whether he would accept, re- 
ject, or do neither. Besides, it was understood 
that he had in his possession letters from Whig 
committees, soliciting answers to their questions, 
but without receiving any. Of course, how could 
Mr. James W. Taylor, a gentleman “on his own 
hook,” expect to succeed, where even committees 
had failed? But there is something in this letter- 
writing of Presidential candidates utterly inex- 
plicable. They write when they ought not, 
and do not write when they ought ; and what they 
should write they do not write, and what they 
ought not to write that do they write. Such have 
been the characteristics of the Presidential epis- 
tolary literature ofthe day. Gen. Harrison, even 
in spite of a letter committee, once broke through 
his reserve, and came near losing his election by 
an unlucky epistle. Mr. Clay wrote himself up 
in one letter, and down, down, down, in three or 
four succeeding ones. It is not, perhaps, too much 
to say, that Martin Van Buren owes his present 
retirement to writing a letter, and Mr. Polk his 
present elevation to having written only one, while 
his opponent’s might be termed legion. 

Poor Gen. Taylor, amid the hard duties of camp 
life, forgot these pregnant facts, and, in an unlucky 
moment, perpetrated a letter. A letter from the 
“Hero of Buena Vista” to the scribe of the Cin- 
cinnati Morning Signal! Friends, prominent pol- 
iticians, committees, all passed by, and the editor 
of a new paper, Democratic and Independent, se- 
lected as the depository of the confidence of the 
old General! [See our first page] A most re- 
markable truly. To our friend 
Taylor, of the Morning Signal, belongs the honor 
of extracting from the General more than we have 
ever yet been able to learn of his views and prin- 
ciples. 





We scarcely wonder at the agitation of the 
Whig household. The National Whig, of. this 
place, is down upon the letter like an avalanche. 
A forgery, a base forgery 'it swears itis. Not 
‘that Taylor the younger did it, but he was “did.” 
that is certain. Gen. Taylor, the Whig declares, 
never could have perpetrated such a letter; but, 
if he did, then he is not the Gen. Taylor who told 
Bragg to give them a little more grape. We 
would not repeat all the bad things the Whig 
says of the lett But—and if it should be 
true, what thes? { Where is our neighbor of the 
Whig? Gone, like Shakespeare’s meteor, which, 
before you can ay bebold! is not there. And 
what becomes of/the universal agglomeration of 
all the odds and ‘ends of East, West, North, and 
South, which was beginning to assume the char- 
acter of the universal Democratic Whig Repub- 
lican Taylor party? Alas! it, also, is not. 

But let us direct attention to the portions of 
the letter which are so unsavory to our Whig 
friends. : 

In the first place, he cuts loose from all parties, 
and announces his determination to be the nation’s 
candidate, or noné at all. 

“I can and shall yield,” he says, “to no call that 
does not come from the spontaneous action and 
free will of the nation at large, and void of the 
slightest agency of my own.” 

Again: “In no case, can I permit myself to be 
the candidate of any party, or yield myself to party 
schemes.” 

The meaning of this cannot be mistaken. He 
cannot permit himself to be the Whig candidate 
or tn nao candidate, although he might 
consent to be the People’s candidate. 

These declarations are made in reply, doubtless, 
to the llowing paragraph of the editorial which 
drew forth this letter: 

“ Still, as the citizen of a free Republic, Gen. 
Taylor is in the hands of the American people, 
and we canreadily imagine a contingency in which 
it would become his duty to assent to the demand 
of the country, and assume the responsibilities of 
political life. But it must be the requisition of 
the country, not of this or that set of office-seekers, 
which will call him either from his rank or his 
fireside. It must be such a call as compelled 
Washington to forego the retirement of Mount 
Vernon—uananimons, disinterested—the voice of 
the people, not the flatteries of politicians. We 
believe that it is in Gen. Taylor’s power, at this 
juncture of the nationat politics, to take INDEPEN- 
DENT GROUND, and become the PRESIDENT OF THE 
Prorie!” 

On thesupposition that the letter is genuine, 
Gen. Taylor is just as plainly committed against 
allowing himself to be run as the candidate of the 

Whig party, or any other, as if he had written his 
purpose in so many words to the various commit- 
tees that have addressed him. 

But this isnot all. Although refraining from 
any formal statement of his political opinions, he 
makes one general statement, which will arrest 
the attention of every man. 

“ With these remarks,” he writes the editor of 
the Signal, “I trust you will pardon me for thus 
briefly replying to you, which I do with a high 
opinion and decided approval of the sentiments and 
views embraced in your editorials.” 

Gen. Taylor is a man of great prudence, and his 
despatches haye always been niarked by brevity, 
precision, and thoughtfulness. He seems to weigh 
well his words. The declaration just quoted, there- 
fore, could hardly have been made without a care- 
ful examination of the “sentiments and views” 
thus emphatically endorsed. What, then, are 
these “sentiments and views?” They are chiefly 
embodied in the last two paragraphs but one of 
the editorial, in which the principles on which 
the next Presidential canvass is to be conducted, 
and which ought to govern the next Administra- 
tion, are distinctly laid down. These principles 
are: A tariff which, in consequence of the debt of 
one hundred millions, resulting from the war, 
will be sufficiently advanced in its rates to satisfy 
New England and Pennsylvania, and at the same 
time prevent any distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands; a fair trial of the Independent 
Treasury, removing some of those impracticable 
restrictions which have embarrassed the fiscal ac- 
tion of the Government ; finally, a combination of 
the leading minds of all parties in the Adminis- 
tration—“ only on one condition, however ;” and this 
we quote in the editor’s own language, as it is the 
great burden of his article: 

“The Executive must no longer insist upon Le- 
gislative influence. There are questions approach- 
ing, which the people must be allowed to settle in 
their own way, Without the interference of Execu- 
tive patronage or prerogative. The old political is- 
sues may be postponed, under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances; and as for the new—those coming 
events which cast their shadows before—let it be 
understood that the only path of safety for those 
who may hereafter fill the Presidential office, is to 
rest in the discharge of executive functions, and let 
the legislative will of the people find utterance 
and enactment. The American people are about 
to assume the responsibility of framing the insti- 
tutions of the Pacific States. We have no fears 
for the issue, if the arena of the high debate is the 
assemblies of the people and their representative 
halls. The extension over the continent beyond the 
Rio Grande of the ordinanee of 1787, is an object 
too high and permanent to be baffled by Presidential 
vetoes. All that we ask of the incumbent of the 
highest office under the Constitution is to hold his 
hand, to bow to the will of the people, as promul- 
gated in legislative forms, and restraimthe exec- 
utive action in its appropriate channels! Give 
us an honest administration of the Government, 
and an end to all cabals of a Cabinet—all inter- 
ference from the White House, designed to sway 
or thwart the action of the American people.” 

The editor of the Signal has made himself con- 
spicuous by his warm advocacy of the Wilmot 
Proviso. The old issues of parties, as will be 
seen by the foregoing, he would postpone. The 
great question for the new Administration and 
Congress, he holds, is the settlement of the insti- 
tutions of the Pacific States; and the great prin- 
ciple which should contro] the adjustment of this 
question is the ordinance of 1787, the principal 
article of which is, the perpetual exclusion of 
slavery or involuntary servitude. 

Such are the leading “ sentiments and views” of 
this editorial, which have had the good fortune to 
meet with the “high opinion and decided approv- 
al” of Gen. Taylor. The General, by his own dis- 
tinct avowal, stands committed in favor of Wilmot’s 
Proviso, and against any exercise of the veto 
power, to thwart the will of a majority of therep- 
resentatives of the people. 

We proceed on the assumption that the letter 
is genuine. The National Whig,judging from the 
circumstances of its publication and its intrinsic 
character, pronounces it a base forgery. No 
other Whig paper ventures upon this critical 
ground. The Cincinnati cotemporaries, Whig 
and Democratic, of Mr. Taylor, republish the let- 
ter without evincing the slightest suspicion of its 
genuineness, The editor of the Signal will doubt- 
less be able to throw further light upon the sub- 
ject. Meantime, our acquaintance with this gen- 
tleman authorizes us to say, that, if it be a forge- 
ry, he is is no sense an accessary; and though 
styled a “little man” by the National Whig, our 
neighbor should remember that the little man, 
David, did what the big man, Saul, who stood 
head and shoulders above all his brethren, did 
not dare even to attempt. 

A great question now comes up in the great 
Taylor party, and that is, “ Where shall I go?” 


SERVING TWO MASTERS. 


The National Era, the organ of the “Liberty 
party” at the seat of Government, in noticing the 

ederal demonstration in favor of Gen. Taylor, 
speaks as follows: 

“The Federals are greatly distracted in their 
councils,” &¢— American at. e : 

And the Democrat proceeds to copy the rest of 
the article. Let the Democrat print “ Whigs” 
instead of “Federals,” and it will be right. We 
have never used the term Federal in relation to 


the Whigs, or the term Locofocos to designate the 


Democrats, 
party. 


Surrrace in Connecticut.—T he Senate of Con- 
necticut has approved the amendment to the State 
Constitution, allowing colored people the right of 
suffrage; and the House, which had 
rejected it, thereupon reconsidered its action, and 
passed the amendment, 149 to 30. The people 


‘We have no nicknames for any 








have yet to vote upon it. 





ECCLESIASTICAL HAIR-SPLITTING. 


The American branch of the “Evangelical Al- 
liance” has undertaken to make a very nice dis- 
tinction between good and bad slaveholders, viz: 
“ those who hold slaves not by their own fault, not 
for their own advantage, and from entirely be- 
nevolent motives, and those who do the same thing 
for the sake of gain.” The former are to be ad- 
mitted into the Alliance as brothers in the Lord, 
the latter are to be shut out until they have learn- 
ed by the example of their more politic brethren 
to put on the cloak of benevolence, and 


“With the tyrant’s plea, necessity, 
Excuse the devilish deed.” 


It is neither more nor less than a premium upon 
hypocrisy—a piece of Protestant Jesuitism, which 
fairly throws that of the disciples of Loyola in 
the shade. Among those who were most strenu- 
ous for this discrimination was Edward N. Kirk, 
of Boston, who, eleven years ago, exclaimed, at the 
anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, “As a minister of Christ, 1 call upon the 
slaveholder to give up the stolen propery.” At 
that time, in reply to the very doctrine which he 
now advocates, he thus disposes of the “ good 
slaveholders :” 

“It is said we are undiscriminating in our con- 
demnation. A gentleman in whose hearing I had 
condemned the theatre, asked me where was the 
harm. I did not say there was sin in the boards, 
in the painted scenes, in the seats, but there is sin 
in the theatre. It is the ruearre, as it is, asa whole, 
as @ specific thing, which I condemn. Slavery, as 
it is, we denounce as a crime. If your slavehold- 
ing is not sinful, if that which you do is different 
from the system of slavery, and therefore you 
should not be condemned with it, then I ask you 
not to step in between truth and it, and gratui- 
tously receive the shafts aimed at crime.” 


This doctrine of “discrimination” is as absurd 
as itis wicked. Whoever assumes the office of 
slaveholder does so by virtually giving his as- 
sent to the code which establishes slavery. In 
holding an immortal nature as a chattel personal, 
he takes advantage of a law which assumes to 
undo the crowning work of God, in His creation, 
and to class the being formed in His image with 
beasts and creeping things. This act of his con- 
nects him with a vast system of oppression; his 
example tends to the support of that system, in all 
its parts and all its abuses; it is allied with con- 
sequences which reach through time into the eter- 
nal world, and embrace not only living put un- 
born millions. The better his general character, 
and the fairer his professions may be, the heavier 
is his responsibility. The praying slaveholder 
does far more to uphold the system than the swear- 
ing one. He gives it a credit and a countenance 
by his direct participation in it, without which it 
could not stand at all. In the language we have 
quoted, he “thrusts himself between it and truth,” 
and covers it with the “broad phylacteries” of 
good intentions and benevolent actions. “What 
Cato did, and Addison approved of, cannot be 
Wrong,” was the exclamation of poor Eustace 
Budgell, when he threw himself into the Thames, 
and “died as the fool dieth.” Just in this way 
people reason in view of the pious, exemplary 
holder of slaves. His exampleis regarded as safe, 
and it is followed without reflection or inquiry as 
to its intrinsic character. 

At the late meeting of the Alliance, Chief Jus- 
tice Hornblower, of New Jersey, the only layman 
present, looking at the subject with the eye ofa 
man accustomed to rely on matters of fact and ev- 
idence, and to separate the truth from the sophis- 
try and special pleading of those skilled in making 


“ The worse appear 
The better reason,”’ 


saw at once the absurdity of the attempt on the 
part of his clerical colleagues to make a distinc- 
tion of this kind. He said: 


“Fe could not believe that there were any slave- 
holders from humanity or from necessity. He 
could not admit the distinction between those who 
held slaves from love of gain and those who held 
them from motives of benevolence. He should as 
soon think of distinguishing between committing 
other crimes from motives of benevolence and self- 
ishness. No man could be compelled to hold slaves 
against his will. The law might compel a man to 
maintain slaves, but could not compel him to ex- 
ercise acts of ownership over them. 


It is often urged that the slave system is an en- 
tailed evil; that many of the owners of slaves are 
so involuntarily, and by virtue of the laws of the 
community in which they live, which declare 
them to be the heirs of slave property. But is it 
not true that, inasmuch as they have acknowledged 
and assumed the responsibility of this fearful 
legislative gift, they are self-made slaveholders? 
Right or wrong, the relation, such as it is, is of 
their own free adoption. The law has only given 
them permission to exercise the authority of mas- 
ter ; it could not, as Chief Justice Hornblower truly 
remarks, compel that exercise. It offers a strong 
temptation, indeed, to one whose education, hab- 
its, and religious training, have all tended to 
weaken his moral sense in regard to the rights 
and claims of our common humanity; but it in- 
volyes no absolute necessity of its acceptance. 
“ The law allows it, and the court awards it,” and 
public opinion approves it; but it may well be 
questioned whether any intelligent and conscien- 
tious person ever assumed the absolute ownership 
of a fellow-being without some degree of doubt 
and misgiving. If, with a full knowledge of what 
slavery is, the law-made master would himself be 
willing to be trained up first, and if he would be 
willing to train up his children and consign them 
to the same fate; if, on prayerful and deliberate 
consideration, he finds the relation of master and 
slave conducive to the temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare of the gparties, and agreeable to the rule of 
our Holy Redeemer, “‘ whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them ;” 
if he can discern no distinction between the man 
and the brute, then, and then only, can he, with- 
out doing violence to his moral perceptions, take 
advantrge of the law, and subject his horse and 
his brother to the same arbitrary rule, and hold 
both by the title of “chattels personal, to all in- 
tents and purposes whatsoever.” J.G. W. 





THE POWER OF MINORITIES. 


We commend to those who doubt the ability of 
the Liberty party to accomplish its work while in 
a minority, the following pertinent extract from 
an able article in the Boston Chronotype: 

' “The ruling spirit of the mass works itself out 
in a Republic, and it is of precious little impor- 
ance what party prevails, till that spirit is chang- 
ed. Hence a wise and honest politician does not 
inquire whether he shall elect his candidate or 
not, but whether that candidate truly represents 
@ prjnciple which ought to prevail. Every vote 
which is thrown for him, as the representative of 
that principle, tends to hasten the prevalence of 
it. Nothing is more common than to see the vic- 
torious party after an election carrying into prac- 
tice the principles of its politically defeated but 
morally victorious adversary.” J. G. W. 





Bracxserry Syrur.—Some of our exchanges 
contain the following recipe for making blackberry 
syrup, a very pleasant if not potent remedy for 
bowel complaints: 

“To two quarts of blackberry juice, add half an 
ounce, each, of powdered nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
allspice, and a quarter of an ounce of powdered 
cloves. Boil these together, to get the strength of 
the spices, and to preserve the berry juice. While 
hot, add a pint of fourth proof pure French bran- 
dy, and sweeten with loaf sugar. Give a child 
two teaspoonsful three times a day ; and if the dis- 
order is not checked, add to the quantity.” 





THE BOSTON WHIG. 

The Boston Whig, in reply to our article, ad- 
mits that our analysis of its position is “ perfectly 
fair and correct”—thinks the policy of refusing 
our suffrages to any candidate, simply because he 
is a slaveholder, not “tenable,” in view of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution—fears that the rule of 
expediency, which has heretofore 50 often destroy- 
ed the best hopes of the Whigs, may again pre- 
vail, and that freedom may be once more sacri- 
ficed—does not know what it will do, should the 
Whigs fall short of its demands ; but, should they 
consent to throw overboard all their principles, for 
the sake of manning General Taylor's ship more 
lightly, it will “not follow the exampie”—and, 
finally, declines to go into Convention with Liber- 
ty men, and adopt a third party nomination. 

As the Whigs will doubtless fail to come up to 


the Democrats will most probably agree upon 
some compromise candidate, the editor of that 
paper and his friends, having declined to go into 
Convention with the Liberty men, will be obliged 
to withdraw from the polls, or make a nomination 
of their own. In the former event, they will have 
accomplished nothing; in the latter, they will be 
doing just what the Liberty party will have done 
before them. 

Most sincerely do we wish that unfortunate, 
perhaps unnecessary, obstacles had not been in- 
terposed to a cordial union between the real 
Anti-Slavery voters of the old Bay State. 


—_—_—»- 


“A MAN’S A MAN FOR «’ THAT.” 


Howitt relates an anecdote, associated with the 
poem from which this famous line ig go often 
quoted, which may not be familiar to al] of our 
readers. Burns, being invited to dine at a noble- 
man’s on a certain occasion, was turned off to 
eat his dinner with the butler. After the repast 
was over, he was sent for to the dining-room, a 
chair ‘placed for him at the bottom of. the table. 
and he was called on for a song. Controlling his 
indignation, he sang.— 

“Ts there, for honest poverty, 
Wha hangs his head, and a’ that? 
The coward slave we pass him by, 
And dare be poor for a’ that. 


For a that and ’a that, 
A man’s a man Jor w that. 


_ “You see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 

(Pointing to the nobleman at the head of the table,) 
: ho struts and stares and a’ that, 
Though hifndreds worship at his word, 

He’s but a coof for a’ that. 
For a) that and a’ that, 
A man’s a mau for a’ that.” 


“As the last word issued from his lips, he rose, 
and, not deigning the company a syllable of adieu, 
marched out of the room and the house.” 


THE BREADSTUFFS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. : 

Last year, in the Cincinnati Herald, we often 
tried to prove to the editor of the Cincinnati 
Chronicle that Indian corn could b@and would be 
largely exported to England. He stoutly denied, 
and when we quoted statistics, put them down by 
arguments from the nature of things. We should 
like to be near enough our old friend to ask 
what he thinks of the nature of things now. 

Up to within the last six months, what elabo- 
rate arguments were published by a certain class 
of politicians and political newspapers, in demon- 
stration of the position tha: this country could 
not supply a much larger export than it had been 
in the habit of doing for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury ; indeed, that it was just as much as the rap- 
idly increasing population could do to supply the 
home market. Everybody recollects how the pa- 
pers teemed with arguments, and they were en- 
forced, too, by statistics, most carefully prepared 
of course. 

How beautifully have facts since then discom- 
fited these political economists ! Out of last year’s 
crop, not much greater, by the way, than some 
former ones, there were exported from:this coun- 
try to England and Ireland, from the 1st of Sep- 
tember last up to the 12th of the present month, 
the following quantities: 


“Flour, barrels mt - 2,074,745 
Corn meal, barrels - - - ~- 658,989 
Wheat, bushels - . - - 1,947,571 
Corn, bushels “ar Ee. - 13,624,929 
Oats and barley, bushels - - - 567,379 

Total, reduced to barrels - 6,003,673 


“Tt seems hardly credible, but it is even so— 
over siz millions of barrels of flour and meal shipped 
to England and Ireland in nine months, the whole 
valued at thirty-two millions of dollars! For the 
same time last season, the exportation of bread- 
stuffs from the United States amounted in money 
to $15,382,388.” 

So says,the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, and 
we presume the figures are nearly correct. And 
still they come! There seems to be no limit to 
the supply from the granary of the West. Recol- 
lect, too, this has come to pass without any extra- 
ordinary preparation. No one last year, when 








the ground marked out by the “ Whig,” and as 


sowing and planting, could know that Europe was 
to be afflicted with short crops and famine. What, 
then, may be anticipated from the boundless ta- 


pacities of the grain-growing regions in this coun- 
try, when uniformly stimulated by the attraction 
of increasing markets? We shall hear less here- 
after of the sufficiency of the home market in rela- 
tion to the wants of our agriculturists. 


A NEW BOOK. 


x¢> Our friend L. T., of New York, having 
been favored with a new work from the South, 
bestows due notice upon it, as follows : 





A DerencE or Ngcro SLAvERY, as it Evists in the United 
States. By Matuew Esrtzgs, of Columbus, Mississippi. 
Montgomery: Press of the “Alabama Journal.” 1846. 
12mo.; pp. 260. 

Some kind friend, or some enemy, has sent me 
this bound volume in the mail, postage $1.21. Its 
typography and binding do not reflect much honor 
upon the mechanic arts of the thriving State of 
Alabama. In the binder’s hands, the sheets are 
as loosely put together as the argument in the 
hands of the author, whom I have seen styled, in 
some paper, Doctor. Apropos—how few Doctors 
are pro-slavery men! Well, I have read this 
book, from the preface to “the end,” every word 
of it. Itisasmart performance. Evidently the 
author considers his defence complete and un- 
answerable. History, profane and sacred, is quot- 
ed in opposition to Anti-Slavery writers, and Dr. 
Estes demonstrates, to his own satisfaction, the 
humanity, wisdom, and Christianity of American 
Slavery, and the cruelty, misery, impolicy, irreli- 
gion of Emancipation. To a person in the free 
States, who has acquainted himself with facts, an- 
cient and modern; who is unprejudiced, untram- 
meled ; who has lived in slave countries without 
contamination ; who loves freedom and truth—this 
volume appears “‘stale, flat,and unprofitable.” Is 
it possible, he exclaims, that intelligent people at 
the South are satisfied with such defences of the 
“peculiar institution?” I am desirous of furnish- 
ing a few specimens of this defence of slavery. 

“ All commentators agree that the word ‘ser- 
vant’ (in Scripture) signifies a slave.” “Some of 
the most pious among them, (the Jews,) as Da- 
vid, Solomon, &c., were extensive slave-owners.” 
“ When our Saviour was upon earth, slavery ex- 
isted not only in Judea, but throughout the world ;” 
the Apostles, in instructing servants to be subject 
to their masters, with all fear, (1 Peter, ii, 18-20.) 
had partly in view the correction of an error 
circulated by a class of teachers, that obedience 
to the law of Moses was essential to salvation, 
(Exod xxi. 2;) that slaves could not be lawfully 
held in perpetual bondage, without their consent ; 
all men sprung from the same original stock, dui 
the negro is naturally inferior, and this inferior- 
ity is not the result of circumstances; “Canaan, 
one of the acknowledged progenitors of the Afri- 
can, was doomed to be ‘a servant of servants to his 
brethren? ” “physically, mentally, morally, and 
religiously, men are born very unequal ;” “Mr. 
Jefferson has done society an injury by proclaim- 
ing the absurd dogma, that all men are born* free 
and equal ;” the golden rule means merely this— 
“that as we desire the kindly offices of men in our 
intercourse With them in life, so should we bestow 
our kindly offices upon them.” 

The author admits that slaves continue to be 
smuggled into the Union at different points; 
thinks the slave trade has been generally con- 
demned, by even the advocates of slavery, as he 
calls them, witheut sufficient reflection; thinks 
that slavery is a very great advantage to the 
slave—that he is contented and happy—that it is 
beneficial to him in a religious point of view; that 
it is morally beneficial to the negroes ; that it has 
politically benefited the negroes ; “too much stress 
has been laid on the abuse of this power, (flogging 
his slaves,) by the opponents of Southern slavery,” 
as “the negro feels no sense of shame or disgrace,” 
&c.; “no one was aware of the vast advantages 
that the negro enjoyed in a state of slavery,” until 
the census was taken in 1840 ; slavery cultivates 
in the South a spirit of lofty dnd generous patri- 
otism; it is beneficial to the white population at 
the South, in a religious and moral point of view ; 
slave labor improves the health of the country; 
the negro was made for the South; slavery adds 
security and strength to the South, in a military 














point of view; slavery will tend to preserve the 
purity of our republican institutions ; “destroy 
our slavery, and you put a stop to all progress, a}| 
improvement, at the South.” 

The author is fully satisfied that “ discussion 
has tended to strengthen the institution, rather 
than otherwise ;” it has led the public to believe 
that “Slavery is an institution of Heaven.” th, 
free blacks in other parts of the Union are in 
every respect, in a worse situation than they ore 
in the slave States ; should the negro ever escape 
from the condition of slavery in this country, and 
should the white man ever fix himself firmly on 
the continent of Africa, the extinction of the 
negro race will be certain—and “why should we 
lament such an event?” 

The foregoing gives a general view of the chay- 
acter of this new work in defence of America 
Slavery ; but, in order that the reader may have 
a full idea of the whole contents, I would state 
that they are arrayed under the following heads 
Slavery among the Jews; Slavery viewed in the 
light of Christianity; the African race—thejy 
Inferiority—the Slave Trade; Advantages oj 
Slavery as it exists in the Southern States of this 
Union ; the Benefits of Slavery, the Master. &e. 
Circumstances in the Condition of the Globe that 
render Slavery Necessary; Position of England 
in reference to Slavery ; Remarks on the policy of 
England, in connection with the Slave Trade and 
the Right of Search ; Emancipation ; and Duties 
of Masters. 

The author seems to be no friend of coloniza- 
tion. He says: “I recollect a family of negroes 
that were liberated and sent to Liberia. When 
freedom was first offered, with the condition, they 
obstinately refused to accept the terms ; but when 
they saw that resistance was useless, they sub- 
mitted—with tears and heart-felt agony. Ever 


since their settlement in Liberia, they have re- 


peatedly expressed a wish to return to the United 
States, and again becon® slaves for life” He 
thinks also that the South is more rational on the 
subject of religion than the North. The work is 
written much in the style of Colonel Johnson’s 
famous Report on Sunday Mails, as it was called, 
specious but illogical, full of assertions, infer- 
ences, illustrations that are the offspring of igno- 
rance or intentional deception. It cannot be pos. 
sible that the intelligent people of tlfe South be. 
lieve the doctrines of this book, or rest their de. 
fence of slavery upon such statements and such 
reasoning. They may lull their consciences by 
such attempts to sustain “the institution,” and 
flatter themselves that the ignorant and compara 
tively the less wicked of the Southern population 
may help to support slavery by echoing such 
sophistical and false statements, but they must 
know and feel, while they impose upon the credu. 
lous, North and South, “truth is mighty, and wi)! 
prevail.” 

It is mortifying to see the use made by the 
defenders of Slavery of the most popular com- 
mentaries of Scripture; but it should be borne 
in mind that most of these commentaries were 
written about the time when the slave trade was 
in vigorous operation, sanctioned by the principal 
clergy and laity in Christendom ; and that the 
slave trade, at that time, was considered equally 
lawful, scriptural, useful, and correct, as slavery 
The slave trade could be sustained, at the present 
day, by sinister appeals to authority. It is more 
mortifying still to know that there are numerous 
professional preachers of the Gospel, at the South 
who advocate Slavery, apologize for it, denounce 
Anti-Slavery men, and preach in accordance with 
the statements contained in this book; in fact 
they furnish the materials out of which such 
treatises are framed. 





* Mr. Jefferson never said this. His language is, “ All men 
are creatéd free and equal.” Men are created before they are 
born. The phrase “are born free” is in the Massachusetts 
Bill of Rights, a document penned before the Declaration of 
Independence. Jefferson, when he copied the sentiment, used 
greater precision of language. 


SS 


VIRGINIA FREEDOM! 


It is well known that there are laws in Vir- 
ginia which forbid free people of color to emigrate 
and settle there from other States. The Rich- 
mond Whig not long since published the follow- 
ing statement of the operations of these laws in a 
particular case : 


“Some time during the last summer, 2 colored 
girl, born free, only fourteen years old, and a resi- 
dent of the adjoining town of Manchester, paid a 
visit to a friend in this city. Either through choice 
or necessity, she remained all night ‘n this side 
of the river, without, however, the smallest inten- 
tion of becoming a resident. During the night 
she was arrested by the police, and, not having 
her free papers, was lodged in jail. Being per- 
fectly ignorant of the law, and having no one to 
counsel or advise her, the unfortunate creature 
was detained in jail 45 days, and then, by order 
of Court, sold for jail fees! She was sold for the 
period of 45 years, to pay the sum of $45, was pur- 
chased by a negro trader, and carried into daptiv- 
ity in a strange land, where she was sold again 
Weare informed that she is, if alive, at this mo- 
ment in Louisiana.” 


And this is Virginia honor and freedom ! 
A. A. P 


a a 
EDUCATION IN THE SLAVE STATES. 

The Superintendent of Public Schools in Ken 
tucky stated, in a speech at Bowling Green, in 
that State, that, in two counties, not far distant 
from that place, it was ascertained, by an exami- 
nation in the clerk’s office, that more than one 
half of the males who had married in those coun- 
ties, within the year 1843,and had executed their 
marriage bonds, had made their mark, instead of 
signing their names ; and that also one-half of the 
securities in those bonds were unable to write. 

id eedbaerin 


REMARKABLY EXPLICIT. 


The Ypsilanti Sentinel, after defining what, in 
its judgment, are the essential qualifications fors 
Whig Presidential candidate, makes the follow: 
ing remarkably explicit declaration : 

“We consider our duty to be, to work for the 
nomination of such an one while that is pending 
We shall equally and faithfully discharge what 
may seem our duty afterward.” 


—_»——— 


AN AUCTION. 


At the corner of Seventh street and Pennsylva- 
nia avenue, the great thoroughfare of Washing 
ton, is a vacant spot, overlooking the principal 
market, in the very centre of our city-life, con- 
spicuous, commanding, at which public auction is 
held on certain days of the week. A short time 
since, a slave woman, in the open day, while & 
throng of men and women was passing along the 
avenue, was put up for sale. The owner said that 
he had bought her as sound, had been deceived, 
and now would have her sold for what she would 
bring! The attendants on the sale were called 
upon to examine her. We did not see the transac- 
tion—scarcely any inducement cou!d persuade us 
to witness such an exhibition. It is the first thing 
of the kind at that spot, of which we have been 
apprized since our residence here. 

We cannot, even now, think of it with calm- 
ness. What a spectacle, in a Christian commu- 
nity! It is an insult to the memory of the “ Fa- 
ther of his Country,” after whom this city bs 
been named. He never sold his slaves, but lib 
erated them at his death. 

Washington is the capital of the United States, 
the residence of the President, Heads of Depart: 
ments, and Foreign Ministers. To say nothing 
of higher considerations, ought not a regard for 
the honor of our Government, respect for the 
opinions of the resident representatives of the 
Sovereignties of the civilized world, and some def- 
erence to the feelings of fifteen States of this 
Union, which, while neither dealing in nor hold- 
ing slaves, contribute their full proportion to the 
erection of our noble public buildings, and the 
improvement of our beautiful public grounds, 
forbid the sale of men and women, in broad day- 
light, in the very heart of the city? and =e 
too, upon public ground, belonging to the Un “ 
States—(for this is the fact.) We put the ~~. 
tion to every sober-minded man. Could the cl 
izens of this place appreciate the feelings exe 
cited in strangers from States where no slavery 
exists by such exhibitions, and understand how 
effectually the immigration of persons from a lars° 
portion of the Union is thereby repelled, such 
spectacles would certainly cease. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL. 


Intelligence fourteen days later has been re- 
ceived from Brazil. Both houses of the Legisla- 
ture were in session. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs made a full statement of the affair with 
Mr. Wise, and distinctly stated that the action 
taken on this subject by the Brazilian Minister 
at Washington, was entirely disapproved of by 
the Emperor. 





HAYTI. 


The New York Journal of Commerce has Port- 
qu-Prince journals to the 16th ultimo. The 
country continues to prosper, under the adminis- 
tration of President Souloque. The education 
of the people is occupying a large share of the 
attention of the Government. All the schools, of 
whatever degree, are crowded, and the number 
of primary schools is rapidly increasing. The 
Government had prohibited the exportation of 
grain after the 1st instant. 





MONTEVIDEO. 


p The North American has dates from the River 
La Plata to May 9th. Hostilities continue be- 
tween the Banda Oriental and Buenos Ayres 
Governments. The English and French fleets 
were enforcing the blockade at Montevideo. The 
country is in a deplorable condition. 

«“ The proposals to be offered General Rosas for 
the settlement of existing difficulties are said to 
be based upon the arrangements entered into by 
Mr. Hood, viz: the blockade to be raised forth- 
with—a general armistice—the Argentine troops 
to be withdrawn from this Province—all foreign- 
ers to lay down their arms—the independence of 
the Oriental Republic to be guarantied;~and, 
lastly, an untrammeled and free election for Pres- 
ident. Rumor says that the English and French 
Governments will not consent to the election of 
either Rivera or Oribe, as they are considered the 
common disturbers.” 





FROM THE ARMY. 


The Palmetto, at New Orleans on the 24th of 
June, from Vera Cruz on the 18th, brought 
intelligence that an express had arrivell from 
Puebla, announcing that General Scott had com- 
menced his march on the City of Mexico on the 
16th. Nothing more is said of overtures of peace. 
One thousand troops left Vera Cruz on the 17th, 
under command of General Pillow, to join Gen- 
eral Scott. 

Santa Anna still remains in power, having 
withdrawn his resignation. Opinions in the cap- 
ital were divided. Nobody seemed to know what 
todo. General Almonte was still in prison. The 
votes for President were to be counted on the 15th 
of last month. The Mexicans say that the prop- 
osition Mr. Trist is authorized to make, is, that 
each country shall appoint three commissioners; 
and if Mexico will not consent, then the war is to 
be prosecuted. 

The Mexicans were publishing several letters 
which had been.intercepted. General Scott is 
reported as having maintained perfect discipline 
among his troops at Puebla. 

On the ist of June, all the natives of the United 
States were ordered to leave the capital of Mex- 
ico for the States of Jalisco and Morelia. 

It was supposed that twenty thousand men 
would be concentrated for the defence of the 
city. 

A letter from Monterey, dated June 6th, con- 
tains the following horrible intelligence: 


“JY have alluded in my previous letters to the 
murders committed at Saltillo, by Mexicans, upon 
Americans. They killed one too mnny. On the 
31st ult., a member of the Arkansas cavalry, while 
leading his horse in a grove near the Alameda, 
used as a race track, was accosted by two Mexi- 
cans, Who extended their hands to him in a friend- 
ly manner ; but, instead of the grasp of friend- 
ship, the assassin’s knife was plunged into his 
heart, and he was cast into a ditch, while his 
horse was made away with. 

““ Some of the companions of the deceased, who 
came to join him on the track soon after, discov- 
ered traces of blood, and, on pursuing them, found 
the wounded man breathing his last, with just 
life enough to tell the cause of his situation. Not 
far from the place, two Mexicans were shortly 
afterwards discovered, whose conduct was suspi- 
cious, and they were captured. It was afterwards 
deemed inadvisable to permit them to be regularly 
tried. A party of men demanded them, and 
they were taken out and shot. In the sleeve of 
one was found a bloody knife, corresponding with 
the size of the wound. This was not enough ? 
I regret to state that many Mexicans were killed 
that day—some say seventeen, and some more. 
Comment is unnecessary.” 


These Arkansas troops are real assassins, their 
presence is a curse. Gen. Taylor ought to hang 
the murderers, and send the rest home in dis- 
grace. 

















Two Canpipates.—Young America, the organ 
of the Land Reformers, which has hoisted the Ger- 
rit Smith flag, republishing the letter of General 
Taylor, says: 

“ By the following, from the Cincinnati Morn- 
ing Signal, it will be seen that General Taylor 
will accept a nomination for the Presidency. 
The probability now is, that there will be no other 
candidates but him and Gerrit Smith, which will 
break up the old parties, and form two new ones, 
for and against a Free Soil.” 





Rumors.—Newspaper correspondentsare bound 
to be piquant in their letters, and to demonstrate 
that they know much more than anybody else. The 
latest information furnished by them is, that the 
famous three millions are on their way to Mexi- 
co; that Mr. Trist and Gen. Scott have had a 
serious misunderstanding; that Gen. Taylor has 
been suspended ; that Gen. Taylor is about to 
return to the United States on a visit; and, final- 
ly, that there is to be peace in less than twenty 
days. 

These items, enlarged and commented upon, 0c- 
cupy columns from day to day in our exchanges. 
They are very instructive. 


a 


_ Tur Navvoo Temrie has been sold to the 
Catholics for $75,000. 


Tue Srrcian Execrion in Morgan county. 
Virginia, has resulted in the choice of the Whig 
candidate, giving a tie upon joint ballot in the Le- 
gislature. 


—_——. 


Acainst tue Naturgor Tuines.—Judge Rodg- 
ers has decided that umbrellas are property! It 
1s against the nature of things. The Boston Cou- 
ner says it has ereated great. excitement. 


———— 


A Lerrer rrom Batavia, in the Paris Presse. 
says that the commerce in ice in the burning oli. 
mate of India, and the Indian Archipelago, chiefly 
carried on by the United States, has become very 
lucrative. One house in Boston, in a single year, 
Sent 101 vessels with cargoes of ice to Asia, which 
yielded ten millions of florins—almost as much as 


the product of the whole wine harvest of Bor- 
deaux, 





ann Secretary or Tux Treasury has direct- 
‘< that the books and pamphlets brought by M. 
attemare, for the Libraries of Congress and 


other public institutions, be admitted free of duty. 


— 


Western TrLecrarn—The Cincinnati Ga- 


vette says that the patentees and proprietors of 


Morse’s Magnetic Telegraph have refused to rat- 
ify the last compromise of the Ohio Trustees with 
Mr. O'Reilly. He has the right, however, under 
his contract, to construct the whole line, and has 
determined to use it, in the immediate construc- 
tion of the Western line. His workmen were set- 
ting the posts at Steubenville on the 25th ultimo 
and the Zanesville Telegraph 
reached Morristown, in 
West. The distances have 
lumbus. In a short time, 
land will be connected with the seaboard. 


‘ 


Commssionrs.—Thomas Emery, Alfred Kel- 
Brough, have been appointed Com- 
part of Ohio to settle the ques- 
boundary with Virginia. It is expected 


)» and John 
tion of 
they will meet in 


Washington next January. 
— c 









Says they have 
Belmont, on their way 
been measured to Co- 
Cincinnati and Cleve. 


ian, had the motto of his State engraved upon it— 
not ‘ sic semper tyrannis,” but “ stick semper ty- 
rannis.” It adds, that the donee thought it very 


good Western Latin. 





An Exarrep Misston.—A lady, writing to a 


Northern contemporary, says “ woman’s true mis- 


sion, about which so much has been written, is to 
make herself as charming and bewitching as possi- 
ble to the gentlemen.” A poor fellow, who has 


just met with a flat, wishes every woman under- 


stood her mission. 





Mysterious Disarrearance.—William A. Al- 
ter, a young man, 17 years old, of a respectable 
family in this city, left his father’s house on the 
15th January last, without any conceivable cause 
or previous intimation, and without even a change 
of clothes, and has not since been heard from. 
What makes the event the more mysterious is, 
that he has always been a dutiful and affectionate 
son, of correct habits and morals. He is a young 
man of fair countenance and person, the height 
of a moderate-sized man, with blue eyes and dark 
hair, intelligent, active, and of respectable appear- 
ance and address generally. Any intelligence of 
such a person communicated to Charles Alter, 
Cincinnati, or to this office, will be gratefully re- 
ceived by his afflicted parents. 

_ Cincinnati Protestant. 





‘Tue First Penny Parer.—A writer in a Bos- 
ton paper contradicts the statement of “John 
Smith the Younger,” that Lewis Tappan was the 
originator of the penny paper, and says, “The 
Sun, at New York, was the first penny paper on 
the continent, being started in 1833. by Day and 
Wisner, then journeymen printers.” 





Tue Janesvitte (Wis.) Gazette speaks of the 
immense immigration to that Territory. On re- 
visiting the streets in his village, after a short 


spell of sickness, the editor was surprised to 


find that he scarcely recognised one in ten of those 


he met. 


ANTI-SLAVERY INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 








The anti-slavery men of New Jersey met in 
State Convention at Newark, on the 2d of June. 
After due deliberation, the meeting resolved to 
employ Norris Day, a Congregational minister 
from Vermont, as an agent and lecturer, for one 
year, the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society having agreed to bear half the burden. 
Mr. Day commences operations immediately. 





THE LIBERTY CANDIDATE IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. . 


The Liberty Herald, (Philadelphia,) speaking 
of the Liberty candidates in Pennsylvania for the 
offices of Governor and Canal Commissioner, 
says: 

“ Among the first champions of the good cause, 
and among the foremost in ability and devotion 
to it, Dr. Lemoyne is the fittest man we know in 
the State to represent us in any place of public 
trust. All who know him, of whatever party or 
creed, hold him to be a good scholar, a good citi- 
zen, a good man, and every way better qualified 
to make a good Govcrnor than any man that has 
held that office in the present century. 

“Mr. Thomas accepted our nomination for the 
office of Canal Commissioner, just as he would 
respond to any other call of public duty. Per- 
sonal considerations have not induced his accept- 
ance, and personal considerations could not with- 
hold him from this service to the cause which he 
dearly loves. He is our neighbor, well known to 
us, and in great confidence we ask for him, as well 
as for Dr. Lemoyne, the suffrages of all the voters 
of this Commonwealth who carry their conscience 
and principles to the polls with them.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE DEMOCRACY. 


The following resolutions have been adopted 
by the New Hampshire Legislature, at its present 
session : 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court convened, That we regard the 
institution of slavery as a moral, social, and polit- 
ical evil, and, as such, we regret its existence, and 
are willing to concur in all reasonable and consti- 
tutional measures that may tend towards its re- 
moval ; but we are unalterably opposed to all move- 


ments having for their avowed object or probable 
eect the dissutation™ of our i cat 


Watignal- nion, 
the violation of our National Constitution—a 
Constitution and Union which must be preserved, 
and which can be preserved only by a strict ad- 
herence to the solemn compromises which lie at 
its foundation. 

“ Resolved, That the policy to be pursued in 
reference to slavery, as now existing, is left by the 
Constitution with the States within which it ex- 
ists; and that it is only as citizens of such States 
that individuals or bodies of men can effectually 
or legitimately control that policy ; and that it is 
no part of the duty of our Government to legislate 
upon the subject of slavery within such States. 
“ Resolved, That attempts at unauthorized in- 
terference, unfriendly attacks, and angry external 
agitation, by exciting the prejudices of slavehold- 
ing communities, while they may endanger the 
safety of the Union, tend rather to fasten than to 
unloose the bonds of the enslaved. 
“ Resolved, That, in all territory which shall 
hereafter be added to or acquired by the United 
States, where slavery does not exist at the time 
of such addition or acquirement, neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except for the punish- 
ment of crime, whereof the party has been duly 
convicted, ought ever to exist, but the same should 
ever remain free; and we are opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery over any such territory; and 
that we also approve the vote of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress in favor of the Wil- 
mot Proviso. 
“ Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our Representatives requested, by 
all expedient and constitutional means or meas- 
ures, to sustain the principles herein above set 
forth.” 
These resolutions met with strenuous oppo- 
sition from a powerful minority of the Legislature, 
who thought them all too tame, and the last but 
one, objectionable. The Democrats, however, hav- 
ing the majority, passed them, by a party vote. 
Let us see, then, to what the Democracy, at whose 
success in New Hampshire the Washington Union 
raised a loud shout of triumph, has committed 
itself. 
ist. Slavery, it holds, is a moral, social, and po- 
litical evil, and, as such, it regrets its existence. 
2d. It is willing to concur in all reasonable and 
constitutional measures that may tend to its re- 
moval, but opposed to, all measures designed or 
calculated to dissolve the Union or break down 
the Constitution. 
3d. It binds itself to a strict adherence to the 
“solemn compromises” which lie at the founda- 
tion of the Union. 
4th. It holds that slavery is, within the States, 
a State institution; that it is no part of the duty 
of the General Government to legislate upon it; 
that the policy to be pursned in reference to it 
can be effectively or legitimately controlled only 
by individuals or bodies of men who are citizens 
of the States in which the evil exists. 
5th. It asserts that unauthorized interference, 
unfriendly attacks, and ancry external agitation, 
tend rather to fasten than loosen the bonds of the 
enslaved. 
Now, with the exception of the third item in 
this creed, which, under cover of a convenient ab- 
straction, allows room for the play of the vilest 
servility, we have not a word to object to all of 
this. It is doctrine which we have always main- 
tained. q 
6th. But, in the sixth place, we regret to find 
the doctrine of the Wilmot Proviso shamefully 
qualified. These Democrats commit themselves 
completely ip favor of this proviso, in application 
to all new territory, in which slavery does not exist 
at the time of acquisition. What is meant by this 
qualification? Is the Government seeking to ac- 
quire territory where slavery already exists? 
Do the tacticians of New Hampshire secretly fa- 
vor the lying assumption that slavery, in fact, 
exists in Mexico, and thus, while adopting, in 
form, the Wilmot Proviso, provide that it shall 
have no application? Or, do they simply intend 
to conciliate Southern prejudice? We incline to 
oie ned a Fa 











the qualification introduced in their resolutions, 
but, as no attempt will be made very soon to bring 
territory Where slavery already exists into the 
Union, we dismiss it as a mere speculative hum- 
bug. 
On the whole, while the tone of the New Hamp- 
shire resolutions clearly indicates the want of a 
generous sympathy with the cause of Human Rights, 
the positions plainly taken in them are directly ad- 
verse to slavery, and will be so regarded by the 
Southern papers, Who have been rejoicing over 
the great Democratic victory in that State. 





INDIANA, 


Shuball Julian and Jonathan Macy have been 
nominated as the Liberty Representative candi- 
dates in Henry county, Indiana. 

The Liberty men of Wayne county, Indiana, 
have put in nomination the following ticket for 
the Legislature : 

.For Senator—Nathan Johnson. 

For Representatives—Allen W. Lewis, Joseph 
Curtis, H. B. Payne, Joseph Williams. 

The Convention passed the following resolu- 
tion : 

«“ Whereas there is abundant reason to believe 
that a great Southern pro-slavery party is about 
to be organized for the express purpose of fortify- 
ing and perpetuating slavery, under the lead of a 
noted slaveholder and military chieftain, or some 
other slaveholding leader, as a candidate for the 
Presidency in 1848: and whereas, by giving our 
suffrage for such a candidate, we should perform 
one of the most disgraceful pro-slavery acts in 
our power: Therefore, 

Resolved, That to vote forany man, on account 
of his anti-slavery profession, to fill any office, 
who would, under any circumstances, support the 
candidate of such a party, would be, to say the 
least, an act of most consummate folly and ab- 
surdity.”” = . 

The editor of the Anti-Slavery Chronicle, pub- 
lished at New Garden, Wayne county, Indiana, 
says, speaking of the National Nominating Con- 
vention: 


“Some of those Liberty men who are in favor 
of an early nomination contend that we should 
pursue our own straightforward course, without 
reference to the commotions in the Whig and 
Democratic parties, or to the changes that may 
take place among them, as we have nothing to 
hope from either of them. I admit that we have 
nothing to hope from them as parties, but I still 
think their manceuvring may have an important 
bearing in settling the course proper to be pur- 
sued by the Liberty party in regard to its nomi- 
nations; and there is some reason to hope that 
there are many, who are now attached to the old 
parties, that will, ere that time, become so tho- 
roughly convinced of the utter hopelessness of 
those parties, as to cut loose from the trammels 
which bind them to the car of slavery, and join 
us heartily in a united endeavor to save our coun- 
try from the impending ruin. I therefore favor 
the prospect of holding the National Convention 
next spring, believing we are not now prepared to 
go into it understandingly.” 





VERMONT. 


The Liberty State Convention of Vermont met 
in Montpelier on the 16th, and adjourned on the 
17th. Dr. J. W. Hale was elected President, E. 
J. Comings and J. Poland acted as Secretaries. 
Among other speakers, was the Rev. Mr. Garnet, 
of Troy, New York. The following nominations 
for State offices were made: 

For Governor —Lawrence Brainerd. 

For Lieutenant Governor.—Hon. Jacob Scott. 
For Treasurer—Zenas Wood. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to at- 
tend the National Liberty Convention, viz: 
Hon. Titus Hutchinson and Dr. J. W. Hale, 
for the State at large. 

District No. 1—Daniel Roberts, jun. 

District No. 2—Wm. Warner. 

District No. 3—Eleazer Jewett. 

District No. 4—Wnm. Sias. 

Great unanimity pervaded the Convention. 
We subjoin a few of the more striking resolu- 
tions adopted : 

“ Whereas the Convention that formed our 
Federal Constitution declared, in explicit lan- 
guage, that one of the great objects of its adop- 
tion was to secure to themselves and their poster- 
ity the blessings of Liberty: Therefore, be it 

“ Reso tall-efforts of the Federal Gov- 

ernment to uphold and extend slavery are palpa- 
bly subversive of the vital principles of our polit- 
ical compact. 
“ Resolved, That those members of Congress from 
the free States who, at its last session, voted 
against the Wilmot Proviso, have shown them- 
selves unworthy the confidence of Northern free- 
men, and subject to such influences as to render 
them unsafe depositaries of political power. 

“ Whereas it is slanderously reported of the 
Liberty party, that they embrace and advocate sen- 
timents threatening the dissolution of the Union 
and the detraction of the American churches, 

“ Resolved, That we, and all the Liberty party, 
so far as we know or believe, wholly repudiate 
such sentiments. We labor to cement and strength- 
en the Union by eradicating that great evil, sla- 
very, which tends to the destruction of the Union, 
and we would gladly see the churches strength- 
ened by becoming purified, and carrying into full 
effect the benign principles of the Gospel and the 
principles of Liberty guarantied*by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which result in the 
speedy abolition of slavery. 

“* Resolved, That, while the grand object of the 
Liberty party is to conquer the aggressive power 
of slavery, and rescue the slave from the oppres- 
sion and our country from the sin and reproach 
and pecuniary burdens of slavery, we ought to 
devote our energies to this object till it is accom- 
plished, and not suffer divisions among ourselves 
upon minor considerations, but in them each one 
act as his conscience may dictate.” 


No expression of opinion was given in relation 
to the time of holding a National Convention. 





ILLINOIS. 


A Liberty Convention for the 4th Congres- 
sional district was held at Aurora, Illinois, on the 
16th and 17th of June. Chairman, John Cross, 
Secretaries, J. F. Farnsworth, Z. Eastman, The 
meeting was very practical in its character. 
Measures were taken for the establishment of a 
Campaign Western Citizen, to be published monthly, 
for general circulation, and for the employment of 
two or more anti-slavery colporteurs, to circulate 
tracts, obtain donations, &c. Many good resolu- 
tions were passed, among others the following: 


“ Resolved, That, in the selection of candidates 
for office, it is right and consistent only to in- 
quire, is hs capable? .Is he honest? Is he faith- 
ful to the principles of Liberty? And while 
this Convention would not make religious belief 
a test of eligibility to office, we would leave every 

in voting, to satisfy his own conscience. 
ie Resolved, hat we feel deeply the importance 
of giving the Bible and the whole Gospel to the 
slaves of this nation, and pledge ourselves to labor 
with any religious, benevolent society that will 
engage in this work.” 

The Convention also passed a resolution, rec- 
ommending to the General Nominating Conven- 
tion, whenever held, Elihu Burritt, as a suitable 
candidate for the Presidency. 





METHODISTS IN VERMONT. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Vermont Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, at its late session at Irasburgh, 
June 14, 1847, and ordered for publication in the 
Messenger : 

‘Whereas the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church is a delegated body of but 
limited powers, eae Sng authority to change, 
alter, or amend that which is fundamental, with- 
out the concurrence of three-fourths of all the 
Annual Conferences: And whereas the extirpa- 





nance or support; inasmuch as it was originated 
by such as utterly refused to submit to the disci- 
pline of the church, and for the express purpose 
of sustaining a system of iniquity, which the 
venerable Wesley denounced, “as the sum of all 
villanies, as the vilest that ever saw the sun.” 
4. Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with 
those of our brethren at the South, who, for ad- 
hering to the church, and for refusing to identify 
themselves with this new organization, are endur- 
ing a great fight of affliction; and we cannot be- 
lieve that the church will yet prove so recreant 
to every principle of humanity, as to desert them 
in this their hour of trial. 
5. Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Con- 
ference, it is incumbent on the constituted au- 
thorities of the church immediately to make the 
necessary provisions to enable them to sustain 
their allegiance to the church, and in no wise to 
the disposal of slaveholding bishops, elders, and 
deacons. 
6. Resolved, That we recommend to the Gene- 
ral Conference, so to amend the section on sla- 
very, as to make it, what it purports to be, a rule 
“for the extirpation of the evil of slavery ;” and 
that they restore the general rule ou this question 
to its original form. 

J. S. Loveranp. 

E. Coreranp. 

R. C. Sarru. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


We have had occasion lately to notice a great 
increase of interest in the South in relation to 


the religious instruction of the slaves. The fol- 


lowing is the report adopted by the Mississippi 
Baptist State Convention at its recent session. 
REPORT ON INSTRUCTION OF COLORED POPULATION. 
“The committee on instruction of colored popu- 
lation beg leave to report : 

“Whereas the importance of improving the 


apparent to all Christians, and especially to the 
Baptist denomination in the State of Mississippi : 
Therefore, 
“ Resolved, That it is not only competent, but a 
pressing duty, on this Convention, to adopt some 
measures by which the colored population may be 
instructed in the doctrines and duties of the religion 
of the Saviour. 
“ Resolved, That the board of this convention 
be requested to procure, (revise, if need be,) and 
circulate among the pastors and evangelists of our 
denomination, some catechism suited to proper 
oral instruction of our colored population through- 
out the State, at as early period as practicable. 
“ All which is respectfully submitted. 

“B. L. Barnes, Chairman.” 
The Bible—the Bible, without note or comment! 


spiritual condition of our colored population is |: 


Presbyterian church in America an address con- 
taining— 

“1, A plain declaration of the doctrine that 
every man is naturally possessed of an inaliena- 
ble right to personal freedom, and that it is the 
duty of every one that has a slave, immediately. to 
set that slave at liberty. 

“2, An acknowledgment of the error of holding 
with the church in question the intercourse 
which, by means of deputations and otherwise, 
you have hitherto done ; and 

“3. A solemn exhortation to that church to 
bear a faithful testimony against slavery; and an 
intimation that, until it does so, and more defi- 
nitely, until it ceases to retain slaveholders in ite 
communion, the Free Church cennot, as a churck 
of Christ, hold any intercourse with it, but that 
of sorrowful and solemn admonition.” 

Drs. Candlish and Cunningham defended the 


position taken by the last General Assembly ; but 
the attack upon them being more vigorous than 
had been expected, a peacemaker stepped in, and 
moved 
“That, in the present state of the correspond- 
ence with these churches, the Assembly deem it 
inexpedient to pronounce any judgment upon the 
petitions before them, but merely reappoint the 
committee to take charge of this matter ; which 
was carried unanimously.” 

We learn from the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, that a Free Church Anti-Sla- 
very Society has been organized in Scotland, and 
is now busily engaged in diffusing, throughout 
the denomination to which it is attached, sound 
Anti-Slavery information. The Free Church will 
hardly be able to resist the tide of sentiment 
rising against its policy. 





PROTEST OF MINISTERS AGAINST SLAVERY. 


We notice in the Morning Star, of Dover, N.H., 
a protest and declaration of sentiment on the sub- 
ject of slavery, by the ministers of the Free Will 
Baptist church. The closing part of the protest 
is as follows: 


“We, therefore, by refusing to support slavewy, 
its principles, or its advocates, and by withhold- 
ing Christian and church fellowship from all 
guilty of the sin of slavery, and by remembering 
those in bonds as bound with them, would wish 
to wash our hands from the guilt of this iniquity. 
“ Believing our principles just, and the position 
we occupy such as God can approve and defend, 
and trusting in Almighty Grace, we pledge for 
the support of these principles, and those in 
which they are embodied, our earnest prayers, our 
combined influence, and our most vigorous efforts.” 


This paper is signed by four hundred minis- 








tain anda lamp. Your Mr. Bancroft concluded 
a very eloquent speech by saying he was glad 
that the site chosen for the proposed monument 
was the west front—the front nearest America, 
The meeting was a little amused at the expense 
of Mr. Clapp, jun., of Lynn, who handed up ao 
resolution to the Chairman in a kind of writing 
which his lordship found it difficult to decipher. 
Lord Morpeth rather waggishly asked, “Is this 
Caxton’s type?” when the writer good-humoredly 
replied, “ No; but I hope it is written in the type 
of Caxton’s spirit!” That resolution was one 
which claimed the name of Caxton for the world, 
and for America the honor of contributing to the 
monument to his memory. 

I am led by this circumstance to commend to 
your notice the new work of “The Progress of 
America,” by Mr. John Macgregor, which is re- 
markable not only for the vast amount of well- 
digested information it gives respecting the com- 
mercial and other statistics of your country, but 
also for the enlightened views it expounds re- 
specting the community of interest by which we 
are bound together. The following passage, I be- 
lieve, needs no apology for its length, and | give it, 
as well calculated to aid the great objects for the 
advancement of which the National Eva is estab- 
lished: 

“Tf there be one course of policy more than 
another, which we would advocate—to which we 
would devote our labors, in order to aid in ob- 
taining the only certain guarantee of peace and 
of friendship between the two great nations who 
in language and race are one people—that course 
of policy is to establish the least possible restric- 
tions on the interchange of the commodities of the 
one country in the other—upon the arrival at, re- 
maining in, and departure from, of the ships and 
citizens of America in every British port and 
place in the universe—of British ships and sub- 


jects in every port and place within the American 


regions. If ever the history of the world pre- 
sented two States in a position and condition to 
do each other the utmost possible good, or the 
greatest possible evil, such are the actual positions 
and actual conditions of the United Ringoom ana 
United States. These constitute subjects of seri- 
ous consideratiun for the Governments and for 
the people of both England and America. Awful 
indeed would be the consequences, if those wild 
or foolish politicians who, from ignorance, vanity, 
or ambition, or with more dangerous and unprin- 
cipled designs, would involve the British and 
American Powers in the certain calamities of war, 
by misguiding the people and the Governments of 
both countries. Civilization in America and Eu- 
rope would for the time be paralyzed; and not 
only the present generation, but succeeding gene- 
rations,would suffer grievously by an interruption 
of peace and intercourse between the members of 
the family—who, though divided as to their Gov- 
ernments, are nevertheless, in spite of their re- 


For the National Era. 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Mz. Eprror: While all true Anti-Slavery men 
cordially unite in the sentiment, that the best men 
should be nominated for the important offices of 

resident and Vice President, there is a diversity 
of opinion in regard to the time of making these 
nominations, 
oer man in this vicinity have till recently 
1 oe ‘Avor of deferring the Convention to the 

atest practical period; but recent events have 
eee us that the sacred cause of Liberty 
and Equal Rights, have nothing to hope from 
many of those who have heretofore expressed 80 
much horror at the annexation of Texas, and the 
subsequent invasion of Mexico for the extension of 
slavery. What have the friends of constitutional 
freedom to hope from politicians who but yester- 
day denounced the Mexican war as “ unconstitu- 
tional, wicked, and unjust,” and to-day nominate 
the chief agent in the prosecution of that war as 
their candidate for Paesident? It may be still 
urged, that, although the Whig leaders have sold 
out to the Slave Power, “the honest Democracy 
of the North will espouse the cause of Equal 
Rights.” 

That the mass of the people are honest, is 
doubtless true; but is it not equally true that 
they generally look to party leaders for political 
instruction? And, while slaveholders wield the 
destinies of our Republic, with the power of ap- 
pointing to office whom they please, will office- 
seekers rebel against the power that feeds them, 
by defending the great fundamental princiyles of 
our Constitution ? 

That there are large numbers both in the Whig 
and Democratic parties which will refuse to fall 
down and worship the image which the Slave 
Power has set up, none can doubt; but to expect 
any concession to Liberty, from either of those 
parties, is utterly vain and delusive. 

The leaders of both will continue, as heretofore, 
to do homage to the power which controls our 
National Councils, hoping thereby to obtain at 
Teast the~crumbs that fall from their masters’ 
tables. 

But whether the pay for betraying the sacred 
cause of Freedom will be equal to the sacrifice, 
is a problem which Northern doughfaces will bet- 
ter understand when they have given the South 
“the entire control of the Government for all 
coming time.” 

That the party lines between Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats are now nearly or quite obliterated is con- 
ceded by all. The bank question is obsolete ; the 
proceeds of public lands are now wanted to pay 
the war bills; and prominent Democrats have 
conceded that the cost of “conquering a peace” — 
or, rather a piece of Mexico—will require a high 
tariff for some years to come—so that the great 

































































This is the burden of the celebrated Alexander 
Campbell’s teachings. In a late speech of his, de- 
livered at New York, and a report of which is 
copied into some Southern papers, isthe following 
passage : 

“T advocate an education which shall reach 
man’s whole nature; but I say, that without the 
Bible, civilization cannot be advanced. A won- 
derful book, worthy of God and man, and needing 
no illustration from without. It is a book which 
can be translated. It was intended for universal 
diffusion. The greatest idea of modern times was 
that of diffusing the oracles of God without note 
or comment—as much as to say, man needs no in- 
terpreter—God has spoken intelligibly, and all, 
from his own words, may learn his will. To say 
that he could not so speak, is to limit his power ; 
to say that he would not, is to circumscribe his 
benevolence.” 

In the Tennessee Baptist, a paper published in 
the heart of Tennessee, we find a communication 
on the duty of the church to give religious in- 
struction to the slaves. The following passage 
shows that the movement in favor of giving the 
Bible to the slave finds supporters at the South 
as well as at the North. 

“The last consideration we shall offer, to im- 
press this duty, is, that they have no access to 
the written Word of God—a blessing and a privi- 
lege which many of the members of the church 
would not be deprived of for the world; and if 
the offer could be made in such a way as to in- 
sure its possession, many would say, Give me 
the Bible in preference to everything else; yes, 
give me the Lamp of Life, whose light shall shine 
upon my pathway, and direct my footsteps through 
this world of sorrow. Oh, giveme the Word of 
God, that points me to joys on high; and when 
earthly treasures fail, and every source of com- 
fort of a terrestrial nature has run dry, to have 
an assurance of an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away! This great 
blessing servants are almost entirely deprived of; 
and while hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been appropriated to give the Word of God to 
the heathen, and almost untiring efforts, upon the 
part of the church, not only to give them the 
Bible, but to employ men to instruct them in the 
great and important truths contained therein— 
efforts well worthy so great and good a cause; 
yet, strange to tell, scarcely a dollar—the hard 
earnings of the slave—is appropriated to the ex- 
clusive benefit of the servants of our highly fa- 
vored country, either in learning them to read 
the Bible, or to pay ministers to instruct them in 
its holy precepts.” 


THE CONVENTION. 


Salmon P. Chase, member of the “ National 
Central Committee,” from Ohio, writes to the chair- 
man pro tem.: 

“So far as I have been able to ascertain the 
sense of the Liberty men in Ohio, it is in favor 
of deferring the nomination until May or June, 
1848, and such also is the inclination of my own 
judgment. Upon a comparison of advantages and 
disadvantages—and the question is one of expe- 
diency only—the balance seems to me to be in fa- 
vor of that course. Were it otherwise, however, 
in my judgment, I could not with propriety, with- 
out different information as to the state of opin- 
ion among our friends in this State, concur in call- 
ing a convention at an earlier period.” 

Gen. Hoit, of New Hampshire, another member 
of the committee, writes to the chairman : 

“ As toan early meeting for the purpose of nom- 
inating candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, I see no good which can accrue. If the con- 
vention should be put off till next spring, sty the 
early part of May, it seems to me none too late ; 
we shall then be in asituation to judge more accu- 
rately what will be our best policy.” 

| REN Tae Sole Bie: ok a 

“This was the unanimous opinion of a conven- 
tion holden at Concord, in this State, last week 
or week before, as I am advised. Indeed, I am 
unwilling my name should be affixed to a call at 
an earlier time.” 

C. H. Stewart, of Michigan, another member, 
writes to the chairman : 

“ For myself, 1 say next spring is the time, and 
Buffalo the place. A Mass Convention for delib- 
eration, but the States to vote by delegation, equal 
to Congressional representation. 

“ Next spring is early enough ; we want the en- 
lightenment of three things: of the fall elections ; 
of next Congress; and (to use a bull) of the shad- 
ows (!) of coming events—i.e., some intimation 
of what the other parties*may do.” 

The Anti-Slavery Chronicle, of Indiana, goes 
for a spring convention ; the New Lisbon Aurora, 
of Ohio, for a fall one. 





CHEERING REPORT. 


The American Messenger, the American Tract 
Society’s monthly organ, in the June number, has 
an article on the spiritual condition of the South- 
ern States, which we find published in the Ala- 
bama Baptist, of Marion, (Ala.) One paragraph 
of it is worthy of all attention: 

“It is a fact worthy of remark, that the circu- 
lation of books has been proportionably larger at 
the South than in any other portion of the coun- 
try. The access to the population is almost un- 
restricted by sect, color, or locality. The inabili- 
ty to read is almost the only barrier among whites 
or blacks, and this does not preclude the commu- 
nication of oral instruction. Planters often as- 
semble their servants, and request the colporteur 
to address them, and supply them with books and 

so far as they are able to read. In two or 
three instances, colporteurs, on retiring from their 








ters. 





MICHIGAN. 


Mr. Holmes, of Detroit, writing, June 30th, 
says: 

“We have just had our Liberty Convention 
at Jackson, for the nomination of State officers. 
There were some seventy delegates from differ- 
ent parts of the State. The meeting was one of 
unusual interest. The Convention, by a large 
majority, declared in favor of postponing the 
National Convention for thenomination of Pres-. 
ident and Vice President, until the spring of 
1848, and I am confident that it will meet the 
views of a large majority of the Liberty men of 
Michigan. 

“Our nomination is the following: For Gov- 
ernor, Chester Gurney, of St. Joseph’s county ; 
Lieutenant Governor, Horace Hallock, of Detroit ; 
both excellent men. They will receive the cor- 
dial support of all the friends of Liberty.” 





GERRIT SMITH. 


The Albany Patriot publishes the letter of Ger- 
rit Smith te the Macedon Lock Convention. The 


closing paragraph leaves no doubt as to his posi- 
tion: 

“You say, my dear friend, to quote your own 
words, that it would be “some wicked” in me to 
decline a nomination to the Presidency, were it 
conferred on me. I reply, that I should not de- 
cline it. I have, in advance, published the rea- 
sons why I should not be nominated. These rea- 
sons are conclusive in my own esteem; and I 
think that they should be in the esteem of others. 
Others, however, have the right to judge for them- 
selves, as I have the right to judge for myself. If, 
with my reasons before them for not nominat- 
ing me, any body of persons, even though but a 
dozen, should nominate mo, I should neither re- 
ject nor endorse their doings. Should my elec- 
tion result from the nomination, the power it 
would give me for honoring God and blessing 
man, I most certainly should not decline to use. 
Moreover, should so very impossible a thing oc- 
cur, as the inability of the Liberty party and 
other friends of freedom and righteousness to 
agree upon any other candidate than myself, I 
should not only not reject their nomination of 
me, but I should justify them for making it.” 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 





10 Greson Square, Istineton, 
June 17, 1847. 

Dear Sir: You will learn, perhaps, from other 
sources, that our Government has resolved to 
keep our ports open to foreign corn’and foreign 
shipping until the ist of March next. The only 
thing to regret is, that Lord John Russell has not 
appropriated to himself that modicum of honor 
which might have fallen to the lot of the Minister 
who had resolved that that law which he has been 
compelled to suspend should not come into opera- 
tion again. Among the various accounts which 
you will receive of the state and prospects of our 
country in reference to the supply of food, you 
may rely only on those which assure you that 
breadstuffs are, and will continue for a long time, 
in the descending scale. A mighty effort has 
been made here to advance the interests of the 
few, to the ruin of the many, but those efforts 
have been followed by a complete failure. The 
prospects in this country are of a most cheering 
character, and the luxuriant supplies of vegeta- 
bles and fruits crowding our markets give the lie 
to all panic-mongers, who were preparing to fatten 
on the fears of their fellow man. In Ireland the 
promise of all kinds of grain is most encouraging, 
and there seems to be much reason to hope that 
the fears entertained respecting the potatoes have 
been premature, if not altogether unnecessary: 
I am sure you will be interested by the following 
passage in the Cork Constitution: “The accounts 
from all parts within a circuit of twenty miles 
round the city, regarding the crops, concur in 
stating them to be most promising, especially the 
potato crop. A gentleman who has been in the 
neighborhood of Kantrick for some days, has made 
particular inquiry respecting the latter crop, and 
on all sides the prospect is most. cheering, and not 
the least symptom of blight. In several places in 
the vicinity of the city- this esculent has been 
brought to the dinner table, and has proved as 
palatable and wholesome as at any former period. 
Eighteen full-grown dry and mealy potatoes, the 
produce of two tubers, were brought to table at 
a house in the ring of Blackrock ; they were the 
average produce of the crop. Mr. Tobin, of Bal- 
lincollig, has sent to this office a dish of quarry 
potatoes, as a specimen of a ee in No- 
vember; they are very fine. He reports that 
there is not the least ap ce of disease in his 
district. Mr. James Duke, of Cappagh, in a let- 
ter accompanying a sample of his potatoes, says 
that for the last thirty years he has never had 
them looking so healthy, and has sent us some of 
the stalks of potatoes, which were i in Sep- 
tember, February, and March. The appearance 
and condition of each are of interest and import- 
ance, as bearing on the curious question of early 
and late planting.” 

An attempt is being made in Ireland to resusci- 
tate the political furor which most people regard- 


spective prejudices, bound together as one people; 
by the inseparable union of speaking one lan- 
guage; of being educated in schools in which the 
same lessons are taught; and trained at firesides 
where the mothers instil into their children the 
same virtues, by reading the same literature, by 
studying similar laws, professing generally the 
same religion, by cherishing the same domestic 
associations, practicing, from hereditary and com- 
mon usage, the same manners; by having, until a 
very late period, a common history ; in short, by 
inheriting their vices and virtues and their folly 
and wisdom in common. It has been long a seri- 
ous contemplation of these grave circumstances 
which have at all times, while in America and 
in Europe, urged, and does and will hereafter 
urge us to advocate and promote every measure 
which naturally, morally, and honorably, can 
strengthen the ties that will bind and maintain in 
peaceful harmony the whole British Empire and 
the United States of America.” W. O. 





BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, July 3, 1847. 
Mr. Epitor: For the last ten days we have 
been in a perfect blaze of glory! The coming of 
the President, his arrival, the procession, have 
given us enough to talk about for a month to come. 
According to appointment, the President and 
suite arrived in town at 12 o'clock on Tuesday 
last, and was met at the depot by the Mayor and 
a committee, who were severally presented ; after 
which, the Mayor in a short speech welcomed him 
to the city, and begged that during his stay he 
should be considered its guest. The Mayor 
also directed his attention to the several objects 
of interest here, and among others “our peculiar 
institution, the free schools,” &c. The President 
responded in a short speech, accepting the hospi- 
tality of the city; after which, a procession was 
formed, which passed through the principal streets 
and finally escorted His Excellency to the Revere 
House, where rooms had been provided for his re- 
ception. The day proved unfortunate ; for, during 
most of the time the procession was in motion, 
the rain came down in torrents, making sorry 
work with white pants and holyday coats. The 
military especially had a serio-comic look as they 
marched through the muddy streets, that would 
have convinced any one that some of them at 
least had “seen the elephant” without going to 
Mexico. Although the greeting which the Pres- 
ident received was respectful, there was but a 
small show of the enthusiasm which a more pop- 
ular Chief Magistrate would have called out. 
There was but little cheering, and even that went 
hard. One old gentleman, however, attracted some 
attention by his zeal ; for as the procession passed 
the spot where he stood, perceiving the cheering 
to be rather thin, he suddenly whirled his hat in 
the air, and exclaimed, “ Hurrah for Gen. Jackson 
and all his friends !” 
On Tuesday evening the President held a levee 
for the reception of his friends, and on the follow- 
ing day, after visiting Faneuil Hall and Quincy 
market, he proceeded to Charlestown, and was es- 
corted to Bunker Hill, where the monument was 
beautifully decorated with flags attached to the 
four corners. 
At 2 P. M. the President took his departure 
for Lowell, having been escorted to the depot by 
the independent corps of Cadets. 
The remains of Capt. George Lincoln arrived 
in town the present week, on their way to Worces- 
ter, his native place. On Friday, the Independent 
Guards escorted the body to Worcester, where it 
was received with military honors. 
A trial was made the other day, at Springfield, 
of a new piece of ordnance, (it might almost be 
called,) which has been made by Major Ripley, 
the commandant of the Government armory at 
that place. The gun, which is the first of its kind 
ever made in this country, is called a “wall rifle,’ 
and, with its mounting, weighs thirty-five pounds. 
Its caliber is three-fourths of an inch, and the 
length thirty-six inches. At the trial, a piece of 
canvass, having a painted circle upon it fourteen 
inches in diameter, was stretched at the distance 
of half a mile, and, out of twenty-four balls which 
were fired from the piece, twenty-one passed with- 
in the circle. The design of this kind of firearms 
is for mounting upon a wall or parapet, or a horse’s 
back, as a means of annoying a hostile party at a 
distance. 3 

Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, of Ohio, has been up 
on a visit to our city, and spent a part of the pres- 
ent week here. Last Tuesday he addressed the 
people of Dover, New Hampshire, by request, on 
the present war and other matters. Hecommenc- 
ed by laying down the proposition, that the people 
of the free States had a right, under the Constitution, 
to be wholly exempt from the expense, disgrace, 
and guilt, of sustaining and extending slavery. 
The argument by which Mr. G. sustained his 
position was said, by a gentleman who was pres- 
ent, to be strong and conclusive, and the address 
altogether an able one, and worthy of the speak- 
er. The noble and manly position which Mr. 
Giddings has held for so many years, almost alone, 
in Congress, has secured for him many friends in 
this section of country, and in fact wherever the 
true friends of liberty are to be found. 

At a recent meeting of the Boston and Worces- 
ter Railroad Company, it was stated that the in- 
come for the last 6 months has exceeded by $60,000 
that of the preceding six months. A dividend 
of five per cent. has been declared. The West- 
ern Railroad divides four per cent., and its stock 
sells at upwards of twelve per cen‘. above par. 
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question of the next campaign must necessarily 


be, liberty or slavery. 


n view of those considerations, we think it im- 
pertant to nominate men for the important offices 


of President and Vice President, of such sterling 


integrity and commanding talents as will receive 


the support of all liberty-loving and slavery-hat- 


ing men in the United States, and that such nom- 
inations be made the present season. As the con- 
test of 1848 must of necessity be directly between 
Freedom and Despotism, the sooner the champions 
of equal rights are in the field the better. 

I would respectfully suggest the propriety of 
immediately issuing a call for a National Conven- 
tion, not merely of the members of the Liberty 
party, (technically so called,) but cordially invite 


all our fellow-citizens who prefer liberty to sla- 


very,* without distinction of party, to unite in 
devising the best means of peaceably freeing our 
beloved country from the curse of human slavery 
and its attendant evils, and thus preserve the 
Union of the States, and transmit to our posterity 
the blessings of liberty, bequeathed to us by our 
patriot fathers. Down East. 


Penobscot Co., Maine, June 5, 1847. 





* No man who has read ancient or modern history can be- 


lieve that such antagonist principles can long exist together ; 
one must necessarily yield to the other; so that the only 
question for Americans now to decide is, which shall have the 
ascendency in the administration of our Government.* 


ERS eae 
For the National Era. 

Mk. Eprtor: I wish to call your attention, as 
well as that of your readers, to a leading article 
in the Cincinnati Morning Herald, entitled 
“Union among An@Slavery men.” To accom- 
plish such a union, that paper suggests the hold- 
ing of a National Convention! And why not? 
J. B. 





UNION AMONG ANTI-SLAVERY MEN. 
It can hardly be doubted that the opponents of 
slavery—the true and earnest opponents—are suf- 
ficiently numerous, could they be united, to over- 
throw the curse. Nor can it be doubted that of 
these Anti-Slavery men, almost the entire body 
are in favor of some kind of political action 
against it. Even among the Garrisonions—we 
use this name for the want of a better, but with- 
out the least intended disrespect—there are many 
who wish to carry their principles to the ballot 
box; and we think these are right so far. If dis- 
union be the true cure for slavery, let the Dis- 
unionists nominate and support men for office, un- 
der their State Government, who will take meas- 
ures to accomplish the desired result. Such a de- 
monstration would be infinitely more potent than 
a cart-load of resolutions. 
Political action, then, is necessary. But what 
political action? The Anti-Slavery Whig thinks 
that the Whig party will do the work; the best 
action, therefore, is to remain in the Whig party, 
and secure the nomination of men who will carry 
out our principles. The Anti-Slavery Democrat 
indulges the same expectations as to his party. 
The Liberty man advocates a distinct organiza- 
tion, upon the one ground of opposition to sla- 
very, while others would unite both plans, by 
organizing a National Anti-Slavery League, with 
divisions in each State, which should direct its ef- 
forts to the support and election of true-hearted 
Anti-Slavery men, by whomsoever nominated ; and 
where such are not put in nomination by existing 
parties, to bring forward independent candidates, 
All these different views are honestly entertain- 
ed. Would it not be expedient to hold a National 
Convention this fall, of all who are in earnest op- 
posed to slavery, for consultation and comparison 
of views, that, if possible, an irresistible union 
may be effected? We hope the editors of all 
Anti-Slavery papers, of whatever party, will offer 
their views on this subject. While the enemy is 
compact as the Macedonion phalanx, we are in 
danger of defeat merely through our divisions. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Ba.timorg, July 6. 
Flour.—The steamer’s news has completely unsettled the 
market. Dealers are holding off for advices from New York. 
Prices, however, have materially declined. There were sell- 
ers this morning of Howard Street flour at $5.75, being a 
decline of 56 1-4 cents per barrel on prices prior to the steam- 
er’s advices, but no buyers above $5.50. Nothing doing in 
City Mills or Susquehanna flour; prices must decline. No 
transactions in corn meal. \ 
ain.—There has been a proportionate decline in wheat 
with that of flour. Sales of yellow corn at 75 cents—a de- 
cline of 10 cents per bushel; white do. will not bring more. 
Oats 43 a 45 cents. No sales of rye. 
Provisions.—There is more firmness in provisions, though 


not much done. Mess pork $17; prime, $14 a $14.50 ; mess 
beef $14 a $15; prime, $102 $10.50; and No. 1, $13 a $13.50. 
Bacon, sides, 9 1-2 97-3 cents; shoulders, 7 3408 cents ; 


hams, 9 a 10 1-2 cents. Lard, 9 1-2 a 10 cents. 
Beef Cattle-—Sales this week at $3.37 per 100 pounds, 


8. 
o Hogs—~Sales at $5.25 a $6 per 100 pounds. 








EMOVAL.—The Rooms of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society and the American Missiouary As- 
sociation, with the Depository for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Reading Room, and Agency for the National 
Era, have been removed from No. 5 to No. 22 Spruce street, 
New York, where all persons having business with either of 
the Societ: or otherwise interested in the cause, are re- 
spectfully invited to call. Letters on business, designed fur 
the office, should be directed as above. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
New York, May 17, 1847. Office Agent. 


EW MILLINERY.—Miss Mortey will this day open 
au extensive assortment of Millinery Goods of the latest 
style, among which are—shirred crape bonnets, Rutland and 
braid bonnets, China F same and fine English straws, 
= and lace Neapolitans, Veroniea bonnets, (a new article,) 
uena Vista and Coburg straws, French lace straws, (very 
superior,) children’s bonnets of every description, French 
lawns and drawn silk bonnets; Cine poet, gimp, Florence 
ao eee flats. Also, ri , caps, and flowers, 
for the oe begs. roses, and 
Straw and Neapolitan bonnets repaired in a superior man- 


ner. 
Penn. avenue, near Ninth street. May 13.—tf 
ROTON HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 


142 and 144 Broadway, New York ; b 
May 6.—¢? , J. LELAND MOORE. 


R. H. STARR'S Office, Lil street, second di orth 
D of Fayette street, west fide Bales April 29. 
HALL, No. 
Zz LL, No.8 Eutaw street, 
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opposite the Eutaw House, 





ey is to make Wood Cuts, Brands 

Dies, Seals, Letters, &e. Drawings executed. April 29. 
MAGLDEN PERINE’S Earthenware P , corner of 
Pine and streets, Baltimore. wares de- 


livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 
0. 37 peeareive.—. D. AnmeTRoNG & Txomnron 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large 
“iene Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 


EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
B Pennsylwania avenue, and near the Railroad Depot, 
Washi City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 

ILVER Wat every descriptjon and style, manufac- 


tured by A. E. ‘aRNER, No. 5 North Cay 
more. 
D iN, 
Rome ee 
ington Building, No. 5 South 


ae he is 
ee eS eek fo 
April 29. 


NELL, Draper and Tailor, southeast 
iS Ban and Lil : ’ 














hionable Boot and 

Fashionow ‘slishment in the Wash- 
Front street, near Balti- 
to serve old or new ous- 
terms, and despatch. 






































































































































































































